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Your church in co-operation with others has commissioned 
the National Lutheran Council, our common agency, to inaugurate 
a special service in their behalf. A Service Men’s Division has 
been established and men are already working in the field. Others 
will be called soon. All mothers and fathers should know that 
the Lutheran Church is ready to follow their boys with the Gospel. 
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Retirement With Honor 


Emeritus Missionaries to the Foreign Field 


Deserve to Be Honored 


Wuen missionaries have given life- 
time service in foreign fields and reach 
the age of retirement, the Church at 
home and its Board of Foreign Missions 
delight to honor them; and they de- 
serve special recognition for their long, 
faithful and efficient service abroad. 

Within recent years a number of 
missionaries who have served in Japan 
and India have been transferred to the 
list of emeritus missionaries. That fact 
in itself shows that the foreign mission 
work of our United Lutheran Church 
in America has a record of long and 
eminently successful work. We take 
great pleasure in presenting to the 
Church at this time brief sketches of 
the life and work of the following 
emeritus missionaries. 


DR. AND MRS. C. K. LIPPARD 

Cephas K. Lippard, D.D., reached 
the age of retirement April 9, 1941. He 
began his work as a missionary in 
Japan in 1900, and served until 1929. 
Then in February 1930 he resigned to 
become a home missionary in the 
Tacony-Holmesburg Parish near Phila- 
delphia, Pa. In 1932 he applied for re- 
appointment and was returned to Japan 
by the Board of Foreign Missions at 
the urgent request of the Mission and 
Church in Japan. He served another 
term of seven years, thirty-six years in 
all. Then he came home again on fur- 
lough and was retired when he reached 
the age of seventy years. 

While at work in Japan, his efficient 
wife labored by his side in consecrated 
devotion. September 15, 1900, he mar- 
ried Emma Gerberding, daughter of 
Prof. George H. Gerberding, D.D., a 
leader in the Church in his day. Three 
of Dr. and Mrs. Lippard’s daughters 
were born in Japan, and one of them, 
Faith, returned after finishing her edu- 
cation in America and has served in 
our Japan Mission since 1925. 

Among the monuments to the honor 
of Dr. and Mrs. Lippard are the two 
Lutheran churches in Kobe for which 
he raised sufficient money while on his 
third furlough in America. Though re- 
tired, Dr. and Mrs. Lippard both are 
hale and hearty, and will be doing con- 
siderable deputation work as long as 
they are able. Those who secure their 
services are asked to give them what- 
ever remuneration they can, because 
after retirement, they are “on their 


own.” 


MISS EMILIE L. WEISKOTTEN 
Three women missionaries who had 
served many years in our India Mission 
voluntarily retired during the past 
year: Miss Emilie L. Weiskotten, who 


had served nearly forty years in our 
India field in and around Rajahmundry, 
had devoted herself to work among 
women and children in the evangelistic 
and educational departments of the 
Mission. She retired May 1, 1940, while 
on furlough, after having made an en- 
viable record in India. 


MISS ANNIE E. SANFORD 


served nearly forty-five years in the 
Guntur field and retired January 1, 
1940. For the time being she has re- 
mained in India, where she worked so 
long and faithfully both in district 
evangelistic work among women and 
in the training school for Bible women 
at Guntur. 


MISS EMMA K. BAER 


followed her sister, Mary Baer, M.D., 
to India in 1919, and worked with her 
at Chirala for twenty-two years, de- 
voting herself to the Chirala Girls’ 
Boarding School and to evangelistic 
work among women. During the last 
few years of her service she was sta- 
tioned at Rentichintala. She also has 
remained in India after retirement, and 
now resides with her sister, likewise 
an emeritus missionary, at Kotagiri. 


DR. S. C. BURGER 


January 24, 1940, S. C. Burger, D.D., 
was retired; but being a vigorous and 
active man, though past seventy years 
of age, he has continued to do consider- 
able deputation work. He served in our 
India Mission nearly forty-two years, 
doing most efficient work as an evan- 
gelistic missionary in a number of dis- 
tricts. During the World War he saved 
the Hermannsburg Mission field for the 
Lutheran Church and, in particular, for 
the American Lutheran Church, which 
now cares for and controls that field. 
He served in a number of high posi- 
tions, notably as the first president of 
the Andhra Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, which is the name of the or- 
ganized church in our India field. 

All these emeritus missionaries de- 
serve to be honored for what they ac- 
complished in our mission fields in 
faithful obedience to the great commis- 
sion of Jesus Christ, the Saviour of the 
whole world. 

In the name of the Board of Foreign 
Missions, and believing that we can 
speak for our entire United Lutheran 
Church in America, we affix our names 
as members of the Council of Secre- 
taries. 


GrorcEe Dracu, 
M. Epwin THomas, 
GrorcE R. WEITZEL. 
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The Church Rallies 


RECENTLY a reply more serious than was expected by 
the questioner was made to the query, “How are things 
going with the church?” An _ ill-considered response 
would have been, “Not so well.” The misuse of the vast 
resources which God has put under man’s stewardship, 
the reckless destruction of life and property, and the 
deliberate cultivation of international hatreds do not 
bear witness to the permeation of the world with the 
love of Christ. 

But one remembers the definite declarations of our 
Lord, that His Kingdom is not of this world, even though 
it is in the midst of the world. One therefore is not 
misled into dependence for judgment upon the condi- 
tions of secular life and the objectives of earthly gov- 
ernments. The fruits of the Spirit; that is, the influences 
exerted by the church through the preaching of the 
gospel, are not dependent on the success or failure of 
military forces. 

The deeper examination of influences now operating 
reveals striking evidences of the Kingdom of God in the 
midst of us and thereby provides encouragement and 
confirms our assurance that our Lord is with the com- 
pany of believers despite the intense and widespread 
resort to war. The activities among our Lutheran house- 
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hold of the faith are entitled to mention. The prompt 
responses to cries for relief, which began in a large way 
more than a year ago when Finland was invaded, but 
which have rapidly extended until maintenance of prac- 
tically the entire foreign mission operations of Lutheran 
societies had been assumed, are surely an outstanding 
example of obedience to the divine exhortation, “Bear 
ye one another’s burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ.” 

We are now in process of developing the agencies of 
fellowship by which “the church will go with its people” 
into military training centers, and, if necessary, into 
fields of conflict. In citing the arrangements now in 
process of completion for this ministry to those sum- 
moned by the government to be prepared for successful 
defense of the civil power, we are not forgetting the 
prayers for peace that are offered daily in homes and 
churches and the growth of sentiment for the exclusive 
use of negotiations to settle disputes among nations. 

It is obvious that common accord exists to a marked 
degree among believers. The banner of the Cross is 
again unfurled, not by a vision-led Constantine, eager 
to defeat a rival for imperial power, but by multitudes 
of Christians determined to give comfort, urge peace, 
and bear witness to the imperishable Kingdom. 
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We Chive in The News 


Special Appeals Succeed 

A mutuion dollars isn’t much money according to 
standards of frantic spending in these war days. But it 
is still a large sum when gathered by a church and 
dedicated to important Christian work. 

The Methodists made a courageous attempt when they 
asked for a special offering of a million dollars in their 
churches on a single day, March 1, which they called the 
“day of compassion.” Through March 31 the remittances 
to headquarters on account of this special offering in 
Methodist congregations totaled $704,481. 

A special appeal in Episcopal churches for a wartime 
emergency fund of $300,000 had resulted, up to April 8, 
in collection of $289,854. 


Police Escort 

A BISHOP in cassock, cape, and biretta getting out of 
a police car is a rare sight, but such a sight was seen in 
New York City recently. Bishop Manning, on his way 
to the installation of a rector in 
his diocese, was in an automo- 
bile which became involved in 
an accident, reports The Living 
Church. Considerable confu- 
sion and delay resulted, until 
the bishop explained to the 
police about being expected 
very soon at a certain church. 
So the police considerately took 
him there in a police car. There 
was excitement when those 
awaiting him at the church saw 
him stepping out, in his ecclesiastical garments, from 
such a vehicle. 


Recruiting Chaplains 

Tue number of chaplains in the United States Army 
and Navy is being increased to 1,700. About 1,000 are 
now in this service. 

Proportions of men chosen from various church bodies 
are approximately as follows: Roman Catholic, 25%; 
Methodist, 20%; Baptist, 20%; Lutheran, 10%; Pres- 
byterian, 8%; Episcopal, 4%; others, 13%. 

Baptists are somewhat worried about reaching the 
quota of men allowed them. Recent official figures show 
they are entitled to 273 chaplains and that they have in 
the service 176. “Unless ministers in the Northern and 
Southern Baptist Conventions offer themselves imme- 
diately for service, the government will finish the quota 
with men from other denominations,” states The United 
States Baptist. 

There is discussion in some church circles of the ques- 
tion of advancing the Chief of Chaplains, who is Msgr. 
William R. Arnold, from the rank of colonel to that of 
major general. “The leader of the spiritual defense in 
the army is entitled to stand on a par with the leaders 
of the physical defense,” spokesmen assert. 


No More Priests in the Movies 
THE movies will beware of picturing priests in coming 
films, says America, Roman Catholic journal, as a result 


By G. ELSON RUFF 


of thousands of protests received following the release 
of “Men of Boys’ Town.” This film features a highly 
sympathetic portrayal of Father Flanagan, and arouses 
some to believe “that the Pope is getting a toehold on 
Hollywood, and that the films are on the road to Rome. 

. Plenty of people think that this sort of portrayal is 
unfair to organized non-Catholicism. . . . There will be 
gnashing of teeth at the Vatican at this unmasking of 
another Popish plot.” 


Catholic Education 


Tue Roman Catholic Church in this country is evolv- 
ing a new plan of teaching its children. This has come 
about chiefly through the efforts of the Episcopal Com- 
mittee on the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, estab- 
lished in 1934. 

The plan of the Seat eicenton: is to organize in each 
parish a society of those willing to dedicate regularly at 
least an hour a week to the program outlined. The 
members enroll in one of the following divisions, ex- 
plains Commonweal, Roman Catholic journal: (1) teach- 
ers, (2) fishers, (3) helpers, (4) discussion club lead- 
ers, (5) parent-teachers, (6) the apostolate to non- 
Catholics. Each division has its own chairman. 

Teaching is too great a task for the pastors alone, and 
even for the brothers and sisters of the religious orders. 
Training lay teachers is being undertaken. Such per- 
sons must have had a good Catholic education and must 
be willing to take courses in religion and methods of 
teaching. In a single diocese more than 1,500 public 
school teachers were found to take courses and qualify 
for teaching confraternity classes. 

Fishers do carefully organized home visiting so the 
most careless and religiously most neglected will be 
brought to instruction. Special training is required for 
this work also, and instruction begins many weeks be- 
fore the classes are enrolled. Successful confraternity 
directors have reported the custom of appointing a 
trained fisher in every block of a city parish with 
amazing results in attendance at catechetical classes. 

The helpers are the less experienced and younger 
workers who prepare materials, visual aids, project 
books and physical equipment for the school. Discussion 
club leaders assist in adult religious education and in 
classes of public high school youth. Parent-educator 
groups equip themselves to teach religion to their own 
children in their own homes. The apostles to the non- 
Catholics help in distributing literature, and may even 
co-operate in street preaching. 


Missionaries Recalled 


METuHopIsTs are disturbed by the news that all their 
missionaries have been called home from Japan and 
Korea. The order to evacuate was given February 19 
by the executive committee of the Division of Foreign 
Missions, and is without precedent or parallel in the 
history of American Protestant missions. 


“The withdrawal is strategic and temporary,” states 
The Christian Advocate. 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


By Jutius F. SEEBACH 


The United States is in danger of losing a picturesque 
relic of its prehistoric days. For many years the mys- 
terious red pictographs on lofty Paint Rock, a part of 
the cliff along the Mississippi River near McGregor, 
Iowa, have been the interested concern of many tourists 
and men of science. The pictographs display paintings 
of prehistoric animal heads ingrained in the rock of the 
cliff, and brightly colored with red paint. The animals 
somewhat resemble buffaloes, and are pictured with 
horns; but their brilliance has been greatly dimmed by 
the passage of time. The images can still be seen from 
the river with the aid of binoculars, but residents say 
the color is rapidly disappearing. Visiting geologists fear 
the pictographs will soon disappear entirely, because 
they are high up on the rugged cliff, and it is almost im- 
possible to reach them. Yet the fact remains that the 
original artists reached the spot without the advantage 
of modern means of approach. It would be a pity to lose 
this rich legacy of the past through lack of effort to 
preserve it. 


In Spite of all its grievous financial, political, and 
military burdens, the Chinese government is displaying 
a fine regard for the importance of education. At a 
yearly outlay of nearly $6,000,000 (a vast sum in their 
money), China is keeping 30,000 students in her colleges, 
and in her middle or secondary schools, which are really 
preparatory institutions. These schools are largely 
peripatetic, moving from time to time under the pres- 
sure of war, and quickly setting up their simple but 
effective educational apparatus under the protection of 
the Chinese armies. The scholars are also peripatetic, 
coming from devastated war areas. Without government 
aid they would be only an addition to the pauper pop- 
ulation, since they have been cut off from all ordinary 
sources of support. The government’s assistance comes 
to them in the form of loans and half-loans, issued as 
“pocket money.” From this the students are expected 
to pay for tuition, uniforms, special relief, and food. As 
loans, they are to be repaid in part or in whole. At the 
same time China is providing an intelligent and grateful 
corps of public servants for the coming times of peace. 


The Making of an “Aryan” out of a Jew has an in- 
triguing illustration in Senator Abraham Jacob Isaac 
Levi, one of the ten former Jewish senators of Italy, 
when senators were worth more than a dime a dozen. 
Abraham Jacob Isaac Levi has just been officially cer- 
tified as an “Aryan.” According to Italy’s race laws of 
1939, decreed at that time at the request of big-brother 
Adolf, the Senator was able to claim a certificate by 
submitting “acceptable” proof that he was illegitimate. 
Just how that could be done with such a name, and for 
a person whose wife was a Cohen, is a little hard on 
ordinary understanding. However, there are some il- 
luminating~ sidelights and circumstances. Abraham 
Jacob Isaac Levi (now Senator Leva) is worth fifty mil- 
lion dollars, which he made in a string of clothing de- 
partment stores, and from which he achieved the race- 
familiar nickname of “Clothing King.” He has been a 
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special friend and companion of Mussolini since the be- 
ginning of the Fascist movement, and once offered to 
Mussolini the palace in which he himself lives with his 
seventy-year-old (Cohen) wife. There are no children 
to profit by this ‘““Aryanization” of professed illegitimacy, 
so Mussolini, if he lasts that long, must have hopes of a 
windfall (or the State). Incidentally, there are “Aryans” 
of that blood-type in Hitler’s circle. 


During Lent New York’s Commissioner of Markets, 
W. F. Morgan, Jr., inaugurated “Bargain Tuesday Fish 
Days,” to increase the consumption of fish in New York. 
At a meeting called for April 18, Mr. Morgan outlined 
his plan to “representatives of all wholesale and retail 
fish organizations, home economists, chain and inde- 
pendent retail associations and consumer groups.” There 
seems to be no religious bias in Mr. Morgan’s plan. The 
reason offered is that the United States “is the smallest 
fish-consuming country of any large ocean-fronting na- 
tion.” One reason for this, of course, is that we have 
generally had a large and constant supply of other foods 
which have seemed more desirable to consumers. An- 
other is the distance of much of our country from the 
ocean fronts, which is not generally the case with the 
other countries. Perhaps, however, this is part of the 
plan, not fully acknowledged, to conserve the other food- 
stuffs for shipment to our unofficial allies. Mr. Morgan 
will have to be careful not to stir up religious suspicion; 
it will be equally necessary not to rouse the natural re- 
sentment of the normal human being against being told 
what he must eat. 


Germany is unwittingly helping to tidy up London, 
according to a recent report. This is not merely the 
promise of future improvement when the bomb-blasted 
slums will give place to a comprehensive rebuilding. It 
is being accomplished now by members of the Aliens’ 
Section of the British Army’s Pioneer Corps. This Corps, 
largely made up of men who have suffered in Nazi con- 
centration camps and refugees from all the little con- 
quered states, is being used to clear up the bomb-scat- 
tered debris in London’s streets, for which they receive 
the same pay as British soldiers. On a recent occasion 
a reporter found a group at work, of whose number 60 
per cent were German, 30 per cent Austrian, and the 
rest were Lithuanians, Poles and Czechs, all operating 
under a British colonel who knew each one by name. 
This Corps is also employed in felling trees, making 
roads, and building camps and factories. 


The Hebrew University in Palestine is trying to do its 
bit for the war. Their scientists claim to be well on the 
way toward making explosives out of orange peels. One 
of the university’s representatives, Dr. W. J. Fischel, 
says: “It seems that orange peel contains yeast, alcohol, 
sugar and acetone, and chemists in synthetics believe 
they have an explosive in the making.” That should not 
seem so strange. Considering the way oranges behave 
when you suck them, it’s a wonder their eruptive power 
was not discovered long ago. 
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Luther Memorial Church, Madison Wisconsin, the Rev. 

Charles A. Puls Pastor. Besides Furnishing the Facilities 

of Its Beautiful Church Plant to the Work of United 

Lutheran Students at the Universiy of Wisconsin, this 

Congregation Carries on an Active Religious and Social 
Program for Them. 


service to students is that which the Church offers 

its seminaries and colleges. But other students in 
other institutions—graduate, professional, technical, 
tax-supported, and independent—it must also serve. The 
Year Book for 1941, page 57, reports 13,318 students in 
non-Lutheran institutions. Of this number almost one 
thousand were actually named and placed on the stu- 
dent census which is taken annually by the Women’s 
Missionary Society at the request of the Board of Edu- 
cation. If these students attend institutions where there 
is a Lutheran church, pastor and people are prepared to 
offer Christian hospitality and privileges. About 250 
pastors and congregations in educational centers are 
now rendering some spiritual service to students. (See 
Directory, page 51, Year Book 1941.) 


T= MOST conspicuous and most easily evaluated 


AN IDEAL SITUATION 


There are some institutions in which students have 
the privilege under faculty and pastoral guidance to 
function as a group on the campus and to be an integral 
part of the local congregation. Such is the State Teach- 
ers’ College in Kutztown, Pa., a tidy town of 3,000, half- 
way between Reading and Allentown. The college en- 
rollment is 431, of whom 115 are Lutheran students. On 
the campus the Lutheran Student Association has had 
the stabilizing strength of the same faculty adviser over 
a period of years—Miss Anna Heydt. Through her and 
the dean of women, a visit from a Board secretary, Miss 


Mildred Winston, becomes an opportunity to meet fac- 


ulty women at the points of common interest, especially 
guidance and counseling. Many of the programs and 
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projects in the religious life of the college during the 
past few years have come out of these visits. The stu- 
dents hold regular monthly meetings with an average 
attendance of thirty, at which LSAA topics of their own 
choosing are used. Social gatherings and fellowship at 
the parsonage make normal friendships. 

Trinity Church, through its members—one of whom 
is Mrs. Marguerite L. Krauss, a member of the board of 
trustees of the college—and through the pastor, the Rev. 
Carlton L. Heckman, make all students welcome. 
Though many are commuters or week-enders, thirty or 
forty students are present at morning or evening serv- 
ices. At the beginning of the year the upper classmen 
bring the freshmen to church, and they are all invited 
to a social function by the Sunday school. There a reg- 
ular class for students is conducted by the pastor. Others 
assist in the Sunday school, and six sing regularly in the 
choir. In a beautiful church where the pastor is a good 
liturgist and preacher and the members are cordial, 
these students develop their Christian and church life 
in a sane and natural manner. 


STUDENTS LEAD STUDENTS 

In strategic educational centers when local pastor or 
pastors cannot give an adequate amount of service to 
students, the Board of Education relies upon a carefully 
chosen secretary fellow. He is a graduate student at a 
university, which agrees that half his time be devoted to 
work among students. This includes personal work, 
group activities, and assistance to the pastor with whom 
he serves. 

At Columbia University the Board of Education main- 
tains a secretary fellow in the person of the Rev. Harold 
A. Dunkelberger. In addition to personal calling and 
counseling, there is the directing of the regular Twilight 
Hour sessions for students at the Church of the Advent, 
Broadway at 93d Street. There is close co-operation 
with Chaplain Raymond Knox at the university through 
the Protestant Counselor’s office. That entails committee 
sessions, program planning, and weekly Christian As- 
sociation meetings. Mr. Dunkelberger also conducts the ~ 
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graduate fellowship for Protestant students, which meets 
bi-monthly. A somewhat similar arrangement obtains at 
Syracuse University, where the secretary fellow, Mr. 
Benner Weaver, integrates his work with the chapel 
program under Dean Powers. Mr. Weaver’s leadership 
offered to the 225 students of our Church receives the 
cordial backing of the pastors of the city. 

A secretary fellow, Mr. Albert Carney, for the past 
two academic years has been assisting Dr. John F. 
Harkins, pastor of the local congregation at Pennsyl- 
vania State College, where the group numbers eight 
hundred students. 

At two universities the Board of Education co-opera- 
tively maintains a secretary fellow. The American Lu- 
theran and the Ohio Synod pastors at Ohio State Uni- 
versity—the Rev. Paul Bierstedt and the Rev. E. R. 
Walborn—have the assistance of George Bair, a 1940 
graduate of Wittenberg College. At the University of 
Illinois the American Lutheran Conference, which has 
no local congregation, helps serve its students by a 
grant-in-aid to Omar Otterness, a graduate of the uni- 


versity. Mr. Otterness, who has been a leader in the 


local, regional, and national Lutheran Student Associa- 
tion, works with Dr. Dwight P. Bair, pastor of Grace 
Church, Champaign, Illinois. 


CONTINUING LEADERSHIP 


To serve students in a metropolitan center is a chal- 
lenge which the Lutheran Church accepted years ago. 
Since 1922 Robert H. Gearhart, Jr., D.D., has been work- 
ing with students in Philadelphia, now numbering 1,600 
in fourteen educational institutions. Between 60 and 70 
per cent of these students return to their own homes 
every night or over the week-end. As a consequence, 
activities center around luncheon groups conducted on 
the various campuses with an aggregate total attendance 
of about 3,000. Students bring their own lunches or pay 
for them, and after the friendly chatter, they have about 
thirty-five minutes for serious talk. 

The plan that has been followed for a number of years 
is an integrated one, building a four-year cycle of infor- 
mation and inspiration. The first year has as its ob- 
jective a better understanding of the Person, Principles, 
and Program of Jesus. The second year’s objective is 
an understanding of what happened within the early 
church as a result of the apperception by the immediate 
followers of Jesus and His work. The third year looks 
toward an understanding of the development of this pro- 
gram in the Church as it developed through the cen- 
turies. And the fourth year has as its goal the applica- 
tion of the principles and programs of Jesus to current 
life and campus problems. Some of this valuable mate- 
rial Dr. Gearhart has incorporated in his books—Finding 
the Way, and Romance of the Creed Builders. For grad- 
uate students and others of mature mind, Dr. Gearhart 
conducts a lecture tour which runs throughout the year. 

The imperatively necessary visiting of students in 
their rooms, entertaining on the campus, and in the pas- 
tor’s home, with constant counseling, remain the essen- 
tial factors in developing vital Christian experience and 
training for lay leadership in the church. Deputation 
groups, which in one year used fifty-eight students, keep 
the local congregations in touch with the work of the 
church among students and with the response of the 
students to the church. The Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania and the Central Pennsylvania Synod help finance 
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the work of Dr. Gearhart, who has rendered the longest 
uninterrupted service in the student field of the United 
Lutheran Church. 

In his work at the University of Pennsylvania Dr. 
Gearhart is associated with the pastors for students of 
other communions, and like them has a definite part in 
the general program. In that way he has been a special 
counselor to many overseas students in the past two 
decades. Area conferences sponsored for ten years, re- 
gional and national conferences, give students the oppor- 
tunity to function with others in the Lutheran Student 
Association of America and general Student Movement. 


A UNIQUE SITUATION 


The most unusual leadership offered to students by 
the Lutheran Church is that at the University of Wis- 
consin. As early as November 1905 a secretary of the 
Home Mission Board of the former General Council held 
a service in Madison, at which twelve of the thirteen in 
the congregation were students. In July 1907 the first 
Lutheran pastorate for students was begun and con- 
tinued for nine years by Howard R. Gold, D.D., who has 
been the president of the Board of Education since 1934. 

Following other pastors of Luther Memorial Church 
who gave service to students, the Rev. Edward J. 
Blenker was called in August 1937 by the Board of Edu- 
cation to give his entire time to student work. Two 
years later Mr. Blenker was called jointly by the Board 
and the Student Department of the American Lutheran 
Conference as pastor for students at the University of 
Wisconsin. The pastorate of co-operative and integrated 
work is of tremendous significance to the whole Church. 
The Missouri Synod provides an excellent chapel and an 
able pastor for its 700 students. The other 1,200 stu- 
dents known to be Lutheran are divided fairly equally 
(315 to 350) between Norwegian, United, and syn- 
odically undesignated; American 100; other synods 70. 
All these students Pastor Blenker serves under a local 
Directing Committee—chosen to represent the respon- 
sible subsidizing and official bodies—the chairman of 
which is Dr. O. J. Wilke, pastor of St. John’s American 
Lutheran Church; and the treasurer of which is Mr. 
Alfred W. Peterson, comptroller of the University of 
Wisconsin. 

The local congregations in addition to St. John’s— 
Augustana, Bethany and Luther Memorial—all minister 
to their respective student constituencies in church serv- 
ice and in youth groups. These several groups have of- 
ficers who function together in a University Lutheran 
Student Council of which Pastor Blenker is an adviser. 
Joint meetings of the groups at regular intervals and the 
common objectives and program help bring students to- 
gether. This LSA Council is an active part of the Hub 
Region of the LSAA and has furnished wise leadership 
in the national movement. 

In order to stabilize this work, in 1940 there was in- 
corporated the University of Wisconsin Lutheran Stu- 
dent Foundation. Contributing members elect six direc- 
tors who are empowered to seek money and acquire 
property. An adequate parsonage and headquarters for 
students are essential in a university where other com- 
munions have well placed and spacious student centers. 
Pastor Blenker and deputations of students have been 
presenting this need and the meaning of the whole stu- 
dent program to congregations, missionary conventions, 

(Continued on page 11) 
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Prayer for Nation’s Victory 


Propriety “FOR THE SUCCESS OF OUR ARMS” Propriety 
Questioned “O Lord God of our Salvation, we gay Thee Approved 
byibaaioe to go forth va our Army, Navy: and Air Hoe by Professor 
and by Thy right hand and Thy mighty arm gain for «oh 
A. M. Motter, them the victory.”—Army and Navy Service Book. E. E. Fischer, 
Harrisburg Philadelphia 


By Pastor Morrter: 


In tHE March issue of THE LUTHERAN you call our 
attention to the “revised” edition of the Army and Navy 
Service Book. It was my hope to send a copy of this 
book to each of our young people now in the military 
forces of our country. 

The announcement that it was brought “up to date,” 
particularly in the group of prayers, made me positive 
that it would surely be up to date in its Christian prayer 
level. You can imagine my surprise when in the prayer 
numbered 36 on page 31 I came upon the petition quoted 
above. 

In the revision you mention the fact that “the reac- 
tions and counsel of a number of army chaplains who 
had used the book were sought.” It is to be regretted 
that these army chaplains did not more clearly recall the 
Sermon on the Mount, and especially the words of Christ 
as He was being crucified, “Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do.” 

This spirit of forgiveness is surely sensed in prayer 
No. 27 on page 30. Is it possible to carry the same spirit 
of Christ into our prayers when we pray for the nation? 
Or, for our military forces? Evidently not! It seems to 
me that the contrast but points to the fact that the con- 
ception of God, as revealed by Jesus, cannot be used 
to bless or sanctify war or the paricipants of war. 


By Dr. FIscHER: 


If we interpret the above communication correctly, the 
objection which it voices is not to the right of Chris- 
tians to pray for the victory of a just cause, but to the 
right to pray that the victory should be granted through 
the military forces of a nation. The presumption is that, 
in the light of the Sermon on the Mount, no divine sanc- 
tion can be found for the military system with its use 
of force, and therefore it is a travesty upon prayer to 
beseech God to go forth with our Army and Navy and 
Air Force and by His right hand and His mighty arm 
gain for them the victory. 

The objection is well taken, provided the premise on 
which it is made to rest is true. God cannot be asked to 
crown with victory an undertaking for which no divine 
sanction can be found. If, however, the soldier’s voca- 
tion can be brought within the positive will of God, 
there is no reason why he should not invoke divine aid 
upon his efforts. To forbid him to do so would create 
utter moral confusion. Unless he can fight with a good 
conscience, he ought not to fight at all. But if he has a 
good conscience, there is no reason why he should not 
pray that the cause for which he is ready to lay down 
his life might be victorious. 

But may he fight with a good conscience? That is 


really the point at issue; and our answer is that he may. 
That the Christian will go to war with a heavy heart is 
obvious. He will naturally shrink back from the thought 
of doing the things which a soldier is called upon to do 
in time of war. And he will be moved to deep repentance 
as he contemplates the sinfulness of the human nature 
in which he shares. But thoughts like these are dif- 
ferent from thoughts of personal guilt. By a good con- 
science we mean a conscience which is not burdened 
with the awful thought of deliberately and consciously 
violating the will of God in a personal way. With such 
a “good” conscience we maintain the soldier may go to 
war. To be without such a conscience would constitute 
him a hypocrite. 

The argument upon which this conclusion is based 
is a familiar argument. It grows out of the Christian 
conception of the state. According to Romans 13, the 
right to use force belongs by divine appointment to civil 
government. When the state, functioning as civil gov- 
ernment, uses force in the discharge of its rightful duties, 
it is not acting contrary to the will of God. The police- 
man, the magistrate, the judge, the jury, the state 
trooper, the national guardsman, as well as the soldier 
in the army, may be compelled to use force in the dis- 
charge of their duties. But that does not exclude them 
from being sincere Christians, or from praying that God 
would grant them aid in the discharge of their duties. 
To be sure, the standard according to which they act 
in their official capacities is not the Sermon on the 
Mount. It was never intended that it should be. The 
standard is the rightful responsibility which the citizens 
of a nation should feel: for just government. 

We are aware of the distinction which the pacifist is 
accustomed to make between service in the military 
forces of a nation and service in other branches of the 
executive department of government. But the distinc- 
tion is an arbitrary one and cannot be maintained on 
principle. Executive power is always delegated power. 
In a time of crisis, the executive power of a nation may 
be actively delegated to all its citizens, where it poten- 
tially resides. The soldier, regularly enrolled in the mil- 
itary forces of his nation, becomes an instrument or 
agent of the state. His task differs in intensity and scope 
from that of other agents, but in principle it is identical 
with theirs. His is also the task of maintaining and 
defending just government. 

But what is just government? When, for example, 
does justice require that a state go to war? Your cor- 
respondent intimates that prayer for victory is futile 
inasmuch as each side will be convinced of the justice 
of its cause and pray that God would give it success, 
and God cannot be on both sides of a conflict. That is 

(Continued on page 20) 
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| ae Life Purposes 


Young People Have Taken “Eight Hours for Play’’ Too Literally 


IN RECENT years much has been said about shortening 
working hours and improving the physical conditions 
under which people work. Even before the enactment 
of the present Social Security legislation, the popular 
concept of the proper allotment of a twenty-four-hour 
_ period was eight hours of work, eight hours of sleep, 
_ and eight hours of play. It seems now that many young 
people have taken this eight hours to play somewhat too 
literally. Youth leaders are finding it increasingly dif- 
ficult to direct the adolescent mind to anything except 
some kind of entertainment. To be sure, the same might 
easily be said about the minds of much more mature 
individuals. 

This situation was confirmed recently when the writer 
asked a high school senior the following question: ‘““What 
are people graduating from high school interested in? 
Do they think of anything serious?” The reply was 
startling yet accurately revealing. Said he, “I think 
most high school students think of practically nothing 
else but being entertained. Sad as it is, nevertheless 
I believe it is true that most young people of my age 
are incapable of considering a serious subject for longer 
than a few seconds.” Perhaps this is a somewhat ex- 
aggerated statement, but it points out a tendency in the 
mind of youth which is dangerously close to a direct 
antithesis to Christian thought and action. 


Not for Entertainment 

Immediately some person will say, “What's wrong 
with a desire for entertainment? Properly directed en- 
tertainment and wholesome recreation are fine. The 
church might even take a more active part in providing 
this guided program for youth.” Individuals who ad- 
vance such an argument have missed the whole point of 
the church’s function in modern life. In the first place, 
the church is not an entertainment-providing institution, 
a recreation center. In the second place, most churches 
could not hope to compete with well-organized commer- 
cial establishments in providing the most “wholesome” 
entertainment. 

What, then, is the inherent danger in this attitude of 
modern youth? And what is the proper function of the 
church in the matter? No doubt there are many dangers, 
but a few are particularly pertinent to the future of the 
church. In the first instance, minds that are incapable 
of focusing for an extended period on the more pro- 
found elements of human existence—that is, their Chris- 
tian religion and eternal life—certainly are going to find 
it difficult to have much respect for Christian worship. 
Secondly, church leaders, in their desire to hold the 
youth, or to appeal to youth, begin to lose their perspec- 
tive of what the church should be and start to build a 
recreation hall out of the space no longer needed for 
Christian instruction. The next danger is that a mind 
filled primarily with a desire for entertainment often 
cannot be adjusted quickly to new situations. This, of 
course, is especially true when one starts trying to earn 


By EDGAR F. NESS, Knoxville, Tennessee 


a living for himself. Slow adjustments in this matter 
frequently cause painful experiences for young people 
just starting out. Finally, the basic fallacy in this 
wrongly focused thought of youth is that it is essen- 
tially selfish. No one needs be told that Jesus’ way of 
life is directly opposed to this self-centered desire to get 
everything out of life and contribute as little as possible 
to its betterment. 


Life Service Covenant 

It is unnecessary to go into this negative aspect of the 
subject any farther. What we are interested in at this 
point is what the church, through its youth auxiliary, 
proposes to do about it. Evidently the Luther League 
very early in its life saw the need for focusing the lives 
of young people in Christian action. Its answer was the 
establishment of the Life Service Department. The fun- 
damental objective of the department is to instill in 
Christian youth the spirit of service—service to God and 
service to man. This spirit of service is best expressed 
in the two short sentences of the Life Service covenant: 


“Tt is my purpose, with God’s help, to follow 
Jesus Christ. I will not drift into my life work, 
but I will earnestly seek God’s will, and as it 
becomes clear to me, I will do it gladly.” 


No individual or no youth group that earnestly sub- 
scribes to such a covenant will compromise with the 
frivolous, selfish attitude that seems to exist in many 
youth today. Such a statement of purpose will even 
sober more mature people, causing them to review their 
past activities and evaluate their present position in the 
light of a proper relationship to God. Too many people 
in our Church today know very little about the Luther 
League. Fewer know anything about the Life Service 
program of the League. They get the impression that 
the one and only objective of the program is to present 
the cause of the ministry and the diaconate and encour- 
age young people to enter one or the other field. A few 
will say that it involves any kind of service in church, 
such as teaching a Sunday school class, singing in the 
choir, or participating in other activities. Certainly the 
League wouldn’t devote a third of its energy toward en- 
couraging the one out of every five or six hundred 
Leaguers who decide to enter full-time service in the 
church, or merely to create an interest in church 
activities. 

Of course, these two phases of the program are im- 
portant, and full-time service is still the greatest service 
an individual can give. On the other hand, the Life 
Service program and objective extends much farther. 
It embraces every phase of the life and activities of a 
Christian. This doesn’t mean just Sunday activities and 
the Christian service rendered incidentally throughout 
the week. Instead, it means the conduct of our daily 
lives; our dealings with our fellowmen in business and 
social life; our application of Christian principles and 

(Continued on page 17) 
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H. Armstrong Roberts 


TWENTY-FOUR years ago I entered upon a career which 
takes second place to none among women. This is a 
daring statement when one realizes that today practically 
every profession is open to women whether it be in the 
field of art, business, law, medicine, politics, science or 
religion. The successful wife and mother must possess 
the same characteristics that go to make success in any 
career. And one must have some knowledge of many 
careers with the ability to make practical application 
in the area of the home. Thus motherhood may be 
inclusive of other careers. 

On the other hand, it is quite exclusive and unique, 
namely, in the power to nurture a little life within her 
own body. In those days a mother comes nearer to God 
than ever. Somehow she rises above earthly things and 
lives in a different world which can be shared only with 
other mothers. The joy of a new life instills the con- 
sciousness of a special blessing and challenges woman 
to the best in life. 

And yet, today young women are asking such ques- 
tions as these: “Is it a career or the kitchen?” “Shall I 
enter a profession and make a name for myself, or settle 
down and become obscure in the domestic routine of the 
home?” Why are our finest young women floundering 
on this all-important question? Don’t they understand? 
Hasn’t anyone frankly and clearly discussed the question 
with them? 

The purpose of writing this article is to say as con- 
vincingly as possible that the one career which God set 
apart for women, the one career upon which God has 
put His special blessing, the one career which carries 
with it unusual honor, the highest worth and the great- 
est dignity is that of Motherhood. 


Business Executive 

The home is a great business organization with two 
great executives at the head. The one invests his time 
and talents in his chosen enterprise and thereby brings 
in financial returns to care for the physical needs and 
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I Havea 
Career 


By Ethel B. Wickey 


the intellectual and spiritual development of those for 
whom he is responsible. His hours are often long and 
his labors heavy, due to competition and specialization. 
It must be so. The other, the mother, administers the 
funds in great measure, working out many details of 
the family budget. She thinks not only of the imme- 
diate necessities of life, but looks into the future, plan- 
ning for all kinds of needs and emergencies. To ad- 
minister the affairs of the home wisely demands clear 
thinking, keen judgment and-careful, long-range plan- 
ning. A woman need not enter the business world to 
have her business abilities challenged to their full ca- 
pacity. The experience of planning a budget which will 
provide for the family necessities, the education of the 
children, the purchase of a home and a little security 
for old age out of the husband’s small earnings, far sur- 
passes administering the affairs of a business enterprise 
in which a woman has little interest except a weekly 
or monthly check. 


Law-maker and Judge 


Upon the mother in the home falls in large measure 
the responsibility of creating and maintaining law and 
order. She not only legislates but must also judge and 
execute. Her wisdom must be as that of Solomon, giving 
due consideration to all phases of the problems and 
sensing the delicate emotions which must be guided 
rather than crushed or misdirected. These problems 
concern not only her own children, but frequently in- 
volve the children in the neighborhood, in the school, 
and in the church, as well as their parents. Here the 
mother sets up ideals and develops such characteristics 
as make for good citizenship and true democracy and 
may reach many sections of the world as her children 
become leaders in world affairs. If it is true that “the 
hand that rocks the cradle rules the world,” then a 
woman need not enter the profession of law or politics 
to have her capabilities in this field challenged. The 
mother in the home has within her power the making 
of a better world in which to live. 


Nurse and Doctor 


From the moment a woman experiences the joy of 
motherhood, she becomes a practical nurse and assumes 


* many of the responsibilities of the old family doctor. 


Her motherly intuition (perhaps the psychologists would 
not agree) and all the knowledge that she can muster, 
help with preventive measures as well as curative treat- 
ments in maintaining the health of her child. During the 
long night watches she becomes not only a practical 
nurse, but also a praying nurse, faithfully administering 
her services, watching every move and every breath. 
This kind of nursing and doctoring is personal, intimate; 
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it gives a challenge which cannot be met in a profes- 
sional way. 


Dietician and Domestic Artist 

The career of motherhood is not without its many 
_ demands for some scientific knowledge in preparing and 
caring for the serving of foods to the family. Balanced 
diets, appetizing foodstuffs, seasonable fruits and vege- 
_ tables, all these go to make for contentment, health and 
happiness in the family circle. Any amount of study can 
be utilized here. Likewise, a knowledge of fabrics which 
_ go to make up the family wardrobe is to be valued. To 
plan suitable clothing for the many and varied occasions 
requires the finest tastes and judgment of the most 
fastidious mother. How much more interesting it is to 
center one’s thoughts on one’s own family than to cater 
to the whims and fancies of the unidentified customer 

who visits the downtown shops. 


Director of Fine Arts 

Nowhere can the fine arts of the ages be given a more 
gracious setting and an atmosphere of greater warmth 
and dignity than in the home. Through the interest and 
direction of the mother, music may become an inspiring 
part of the family life, and acquaintance with the great 
masters of art and sculpture may contribute to the 
cultural life of the home. Back of many a genius is a 
mother who developed creative thinking and living in 
her children. It is great to challenge anyone to creative 
living, but to effect such in one’s own children brings 
even greater joy and happiness. 


Christian Teacher 
The mother directs and influences the spiritual life 
of the nation. She spends countless hours with the child. 
They work together, they play together, they pray to- 
gether, they worship together. Sharing her knowledge 
_ of the Bible and her experiences, especially of the quiet 
hour, the mother teaches the child how God directs our 


lives when we give Him our time and talents. She un- 


folds to the child the life of the birds, the flowers, the 
fishes. She explains, as the child’s mind is able to un- 
derstand, how the human body functions and how mar- 
velously we are made. She instructs the child how 
properly to care for the body. She explains the creative 
powers given to man and woman by God, which makes 
us workers with Him. The mother in the home is the 
world’s great teacher. No human agency can challenge 
us to live and to love, as Jesus taught, in any better 
way than can the mother. 

Thus the mother can make her job unlimited in size 
and importance, applying the knowledge and values of 
other careers to the life of the home, and thereby en- 
riching both the home and herself. 

And so, I have a career. 


LUTHERAN STUDENT SERVICE CENTERS 
(Continued from page 7) 


conferences, synods, and notably to the meeting of the 
American Lutheran Conference. Luther Memorial 
Church through the pastor, the Rev. Charles A. Puls, 
and the church council have made the work among 
United Lutheran students possible, not only through fur- 
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nishing the facilities of the beautiful church plant, but 
through their personal encouragement and helpfulness. 
The congregation at the annual meeting in January 1941 
went on record as “endorsing the co-operative religious 
and social work among Lutheran students by joint syn- 
odical efforts, as now conducted by Pastor Blenker, and 
favoring the establishment of a social and activity center 
for Lutheran students to be supported by the participat- 
ing synods.” 


REAL STUDENTS’ CHURCHES 


In years past certain congregations have been organ- 
ized in part at least because of some important educa- 
tional institution in the town. That was the main reason 
for the establishment of Grace Church in Rock Hill, 
S. C., where the South Carolina Synod, the Board of 
American Missions, and through it the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society, as well as the Board of Education has a 
stake. This is in truth a students’ church; they form 
almost half of the congregation and are the able leaders 
under Pastor H. S. Petrea in Sunday school and choir. 
Though the group is comparatively small, it furnishes 
the president of the Southeast Region of the LSAA in 
the person of talented Winifred Losse, of Charleston. 
Another is Holy Trinity in Raleigh, N. C., established in 
1912, which has always been enriched by the life of stu- 
dents. It has the distinction of having a larger propor- 
tion of faculty people in the congregation and church 
council than any church not in a Lutheran college com- 
munity. 


Several years ago the Yale University Press issued a 
valuable book, generously documented, telling the his- 
tory and the methods of the work done by the various 
communions, including the Lutheran, among their stu- 
dents. The author, Dr. Clarence P. Shedd, properly en- 
titled this volume, The Church Follows Its Students. In 
its service to students, the Lutheran Church should en- 
deavor and be competent to write a chapter on The 
Church Leads Its Students. To follow where it should 
lead is not satisfactory. 


To the Unforgiving Soul 
By Joseph M. Dando, Springfield, Ohio 


“To ERR is human,” I’ve oft been told, 
But pity him whose soul within 
Lies dead, still, forever cold; 
So blind he cannot see his sin, 
So strong of will that he must hold 
Himself the pattern and the mold. 


“To err is human,” so let us not forget 
That in this world of men 
Every one that we have ever met 
Recalls the very place and when, 
But not all are ready yet 
For that one mistake to have regret. 


“To err is human,” and it shall ever be 
While men with men must live, 
Yet it is a shame to hear and see 
That men will not forgive, 
And cannot be as kind and free 
As Thou, O Lord, Who forgiv’st even me. 
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Among Ourselves ..- 


Gardens for the Lord 


A GooD many years ago God made a garden for man. 
Those of us with eyes to see witness the same mir- 
aculous act each spring. 

Real gardeners have begun work long since. The act 
of turning the earth, hiding in its depths the seeds which 
we know will be summer flowers and vegetables, holds 
a satisfaction of its own. It brings its own aches and 
pains at first, but they are a very small price to pay 
for the health of body and mind which gardening brings 
to all those individuals who are really interested in the 
wonders of Nature. 

This year, we are told that gardening is a patriotic 
hobby as well as a pleasant one. We are through plow- 
ing under. We should plant whatever space we have 
in vegetables as well as flowers. One way to defend our 
land is to plant it. 

The idea seems a good one. The boys in camp are 
getting better meals than they have ever had before. 
To build strong bodies, they are getting plenty of fresh 
vegetables. This will, so we are told, cut down the sur- 
plus, and city and suburban dwellers can raise their own 
without robbing the farmer. 

There is something else we might consider in planning 
our gardens. Are we putting in any flowers that can be 
used on the altar of the church? 

Most chancel committees count on gifts of cut flowers 
to keep the altar looking attractive during the summer 
months. Unless the congregation is large, or partic- 
ularly chancel-conscious, there will not be enough gifts 
of flowers placed on the altar in memory of loved ones 
to take care of fifty-two Sundays a year. For that rea- 
son, the women on the committee are more than happy 
to receive garden flowers. 

For the gardener there is a real pleasure in bringing 
the first fruits of his labors. Placing them on the altar 
seems a more natural way of offering a gift to God than 
many of the ways we have learned to show our thanks. 

There are many varieties of flowers that may be used 
for this purpose. Every flowering plant that God has 
made has its own beauty. One of my friends turns 
thumbs down on marigolds, but even the lowly mari- 
gold, as well as its fancy new hybrid form, can be used 
to good effect at certain seasons of the church year. For 
those who object to the pungent odor of marigolds we 
would remind them that there are varieties that are 
beautiful and odorless. 

Of course, long-stemmed flowers are most suitable in 
the tall vases which are used on the altar. I read some- 
where that for proper flower arrangement, the flowers 
should be half again as high as the vase. If we keep 
some such general rule in mind, it should not be hard to 
include at least a few church-going plants in our 
gardens. 


Spring Salad 


Ir looked like a corsage and tasted like ambrosia. At 
least I think it was ambrosia that the gods were sup- 
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posed to eat and that made immortal all those who par- 
took of it. 

Anyhow, I am sure I shall remember that fruit salad 
long after I have forgotten many a roast beef dinner. 
Sections of orange and grapefruit, bits of fresh pear, 
were nestled in crisp young lettuce leaves and topped 
with dainty slices of large, juicy strawberries. It should 
have been labeled “Spirit of Spring,” for as I ate it I 
felt that I was definitely helping to chase winter on its 
way. 

That was several weeks ago. Now, the traditional 
“spring salad” has made its appearance. Radishes, 
scallions and pink hot-house tomatoes are the order of 
the day. These crisp, cool additions to our diet are as 
much a tonic to:jaded menus as to our winter-worn 
systems. : 

There was a time when vitamins were unknown. After 
a vitaminless winter, sulphur and molasses were the 
regular spring treatment. Thank goodness those days 
have passed. 

The American public has become vitamin-conscious. 
We now speak as intelligently about vitamins A, B, C, D 
and even G as we do about the WPA, the NLRB, the 
RAF, or CO’s. All these letters, once mere portions of 
the alphabet, have taken on real meaning for the aver- 
age American citizen. 

The other day I heard a mother call to her four-year- 
old child, ‘““Run outdoors, dear, and get some of that nice 
vitamin D that makes your back so strong and straight 
and keeps your teeth so nice.” 

I don’t know absolutely, but I suspect that she may 
serve her salads saying, “Eat this, dear. It is full of 
vitamin C, which will make your body strong enough to 
fight off most of the germs you meet.” 

This might not seem like a very good way to coax 
anyone to eat a thing. Traditionally, the human race 
dislikes what it thinks is good for it. There seems to be 
more of a thrill in breaking the laws of health than in 
keeping them. 

Perhaps it is because vitamins are a modern discovery 
and hence rather swank, that they do not follow the 
rule. Vitamin cocktail bars have sprung up all over the 
country. Before streamlined counters sit men and 
women sipping fruit and vegetable juices. They are 
drinking health and liking it and looking it. For not 
only do these foods protect against many of the diseases 
that sap our energy; they supply our bodies with the 
materials with which to build beauty. Some of the 
really de luxe beauty shops—or should I say salons?— 
serve vitamin cocktails to clients as they sit under that 
modern instrument of torture which has become a neces- 
sity in the life of many women today, the drier. 

As the trimly dressed operator offers the icy glass of 
tomato or orange juice, it may or may not occur to her 
that she is the instrument of a law which is as old as 
Eden. When we speak in amazement of modern dis- 
coveries, it is a good thing to remember that it is the 
discovery, not the fact itself, that is modern. 

To get the full flavor from our spring salads and to 
derive the full benefits from them, we should season 
well with fresh humility. 
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Musings of a 
Minister's Wife .... 
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Dinner Party 


Mr. Lathrop and His Host Disagree 


WE had been invited to the Bensons’ to dinner. Myrtle 
Odenbach had come in to look after supper for Joan and 
Mark and see them safely off to bed. I felt like a lady 
of leisure. 

It was an extra pleasure to find that Mr. and Mrs. 
Gerber were our fellow guests. Mrs. Gerber had on the 
soft blue chiffon I almost bought at the Style Nook. I 
started to tell her how much more becoming it was to 
her than it had been to me when IJ tried it on. Then I 
decided that would hardly be a tactful way of paying 
her a compliment, even though it was quite true. 

Mrs. Benson has a real flair for gracious entertaining. 
Her dinner was simplicity itself, yet everything was 
delicious, and the arrangement of her table was beau- 
tiful. Ann Bachelder could not have done better. 
Cream-colored stock and pale sweet peas in a low silver 
bowl had been arranged between tall cream-colored 
candles in low silver holders. The effect was lovely. 

There were four candles and they gave quite enough 
light, but of course her husband had to complain about 
not being able to find his mouth. At last she had the top 
lights turned on to quiet him. She pretended to be 
amused at his masculine stubbornness, but I hope that 
after we left she gave him a lecture that he won’t forget. 

It is not good manners for a guest to criticize her host, 
and I wouldn’t do it out loud; but truly he did show 
himself up in no very attractive manner. 

Besides the matter of the light at dinner, there was 
the argument he carried on with Mrs. Gerber and Jerry 
on the subject of church-supported colleges. Perhaps 
Mrs. Gerber did irritate him, but he could have been 
more tactful about it, no matter how he felt. Jerry was 
willing to call the thing a draw, but nothing short of 
complete victory would satisfy Mr. Benson. 

Mrs. Gerber had brought the conversation around to 
Sarah, as she always does. 

“T can’t believe her first year at college is almost 
over,” she said. “Last September I did not see how I 
could get through the winter without her. The thought 
of her away from home where I could not know what 
experiences she was having and help her to meet them 
nearly killed me.’ 

“Now, now, Sally,” said her husband looking a bit 
embarrassed, “it wasn’t that bad, I’m sure.” 

“Men never understand these things, do they?” she 
asked, including the other women in the group in her 
grief. 

“Well, you must have felt happier about having her 
at a church college rather than on her own at the uni- 
versity,” said Jerry. 

“While the church foots the bill, eh?” laughed our 
host. Mrs. Gerber stiffened. 

“T don’t know what you mean,” 
paying Sarah’s bills.” 

“Yes, the regular bills other students pay; but no 
student really pays for his own education. Think of the 
tremendous overhead in a college. They couldn’t begin 
to ask the students to pay their fair share of that ex- 
pense, or they would have no students.” 


she said. “We are 


a 


“That expense the church is very ready to bear, in 
view of the importance of providing Christian leadership 
for every phase of the church’s work,” put in Jerry. 

“Well, I belong to the church and I am not willing. 
Not by a long shot,” Mr. Benson retorted. “I pay taxes 
to support the state university, then I am asked to shell 
out for the church colleges besides. I can’t see the fair- 
ness in that.” 

“Perhaps not, but it is a good thing everyone does not 
feel as you do, or we would have to give up that part 
of our work,” Jerry smiled. I could tell that for the 
sake of good manners he was hoping to close the dis- 
cussion there. 

“And why shouldn’t we?” his opponent asked. “How 
many of the young fellows who are enrolled in church 
colleges ever become of any particular use to the 
church?” 

“A great many,’ Jerry answered. “When you see a 
list of our missionaries, our ministers and our influen- 
tial laymen you will find that a large proportion are 
from just the sort of college you are opposing. And the 
story does not stop here. We have the future to con- 
sider.” 

“T know that whole argument. But I don’t see why 
we need to wrap our youngsters in cotton wool. They 
can go to the state universities and still not become 
heathen.” 

“They certainly can,” Jerry agreed. “Our L. S. A. A. 
is doing a fine job of keeping the young people in our 
universities in touch with the church. But quite aside 
from the education of individual students, you must see 
the importance of maintaining a few educational institu- 
tions that are completely free to plan their own courses 
of study without dictation from the state.” 

I had just begun to wonder whether this would go on 
all evening when Mrs. Benson broke in. 

“Speaking of cultivating minds, how would you all 
like to hear Information Please? John Kieran has the 
most remarkable memory, hasn’t he?” The subject was 
safely changed, and after a half-hour of scratching our 
heads with the experts, the conversation flowed in 
happier channels. But the ideas that were voiced had 
made an impression. 


Nora’s 
Nonsense 


Wuen, in far eternal days, 
On pearly streets we walk 
about, 
And everyone has sinless 
ways, 
What will some people talk 
about? 


NAUGHTY NORA | 
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Seed Soe 


And Peter remembered the word which Jesus had 
said, Before the cock crow, thou shalt deny me thrice. 
And he went out, and wept bitterly. Matthew 26: 25 


“When temptation’s darts assail us, 
When in devious paths we stray, 
Let Thy goodness never fail us; 
Lead us in Thy perfect way.”—Thomas Hastings. 


* * * 


Simon, Simon, behold, Satan asked to have you, that 
he might sift you as wheat: but I made supplication for 
thee, that thy faith fail not. Luke 22: 31, 32 


“When Satan, by my sins made bold, 
Strives from Thy cross to loose my hold, 
Then with Thy pitying arms enfold, 
And plead, O, plead for me!”—Charlotte Elliott. 


Verily, verily, I say unto thee, When thou wast 
young, thou girdedst thyself, and walkedst whither 
thou wouldest: but when thou shalt be old, thou shalt 
stretch forth thy hands, and another shall gird thee, 
and carry thee whither thou wouldest not. 

John 21: 18 


“Tl that He blesses is our good, 
And unblessed good is ill, 

And all is right that seems most wrong 
If it be His sweet will.”—F. W. Faber. 


* * * 


They went forth, and entered into the boat; and that 
night they took nothing. John 21: 3 


“Tt is not our failures that distress us so much 
as our idiocies.” 


* * * 


But when day was now breaking, Jesus stood on the 
beach: howbeit the disciples knew not that it was 
Jesus. John 21: 4 


“O Jesus, shine around us 
With radiance of Thy grace; 
O Jesus, turn upon us 
The brightness of Thy face.’—W. W. How. 


* * * 


Jesus therefore saith unto them, Children, have ye 
aught to eatP John 21: 5 


“T have no cares, O blessed Will! 
For all my cares are Thine.”—F. W. Faber. 


* * * 


And he said unto them, Cast the net on the right side 
of the boat, and ye shall find. They cast therefore, and 
now they were not able to draw it for the multitude of 


fishes. John 21: 6 


“God is the one great employer, thinker, planner, 
supervisor.”—Henry Ward Beecher. 


THE LUTHERAN 


edd. OWecreahons 


Read the last chapter before you judge the story. 
Peter would be misjudged if the last lines of his kaleido- 
scopic life were unread. What a fascinating character, 
this human bundle of contradictions: one hour he fought, 
the next he fled; he swore like a seaman, denying his 
Lord, then wept like a child, confessing his sin. Jesus 
saw the tender heart in him, and accepted his tears and 
his faith. 


“Satan asked,” but the Saviour “made supplication,” 
for Peter. His was a great soul, within a rough exterior. 
The diamond in him had to be dug out and polished by 
the hand of the Master, Who discovered the true worth 


» of his hidden character and placed him in the center of 


the jeweled crown of His saints. Satan sought to steal 
him, but the Saviour kept him by faith and prayer. 


Some boast of their “crosses,”*though unwillingly re- 
ceived and borne. They “act the martyr” and claim 
merit for bearing burdens they cannot escape. The vol- 
untary cross borne “for Jesus’ sake” is different. The 
self-willed Peter refused at first the cross, but he learned 
in time, “Ill that He blesses is our good, And unblest 
good is ill.””’ He learned well the hard lesson that the 
sacrificial life, in obedience to God’s will, is best. 


A good fisherman knows how to “take it,” when fish 
don’t bite. The seven disciples who fished all night and 
caught nothing were disappointed, for they needed food 
and cash; but they were perhaps more distressed over 
their seeming idiocy in giving up their livelihood and 
free life of the sea for their new venture, requiring sac- 
rifice, with possible persecution and death. 


A good tonic for “the blues” is Nature, with her pure 
ozone, quiet charm, and restfulness. But the best cure 
is the peace that comes with the sense of God’s presence 
and help. Darkness does not last. Hope, standing in the 
twilight, is the harbinger of day. The Son of God is on 
the shore-line. Though unseen, Jesus still comes to com- 
fort and aid. 


Caring for the hungry is part of the Christian pro- 
gram. The starving want bread before they relish re- 
ligion. The soup kitchen is good policy, but it is good 
religion only when supplying a real need and expressing 
a sympathetic spirit. Jesus came not to furnish a break- 
fast on the beach, but to scatter gloom and give grace to 
the spiritually hungry. 


Some insist that black is white and white is black, 
when it suits their purposes. With the seeming contra- 
dictions of Jesus it is different. He advised to fish on 
the right side of the boat instead of the left. We do well 
to ask Him with “the all-seeing Eye” to direct our joint 
casting of the Gospel net in world evangelism and our 
individual throwing of the line in personal work. With 
God as “supervisor,” the result will be startling. 
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Which Way? 


ON THE narrow, one-way streets of “Old” Boston we 
drove in a circle, confused, until stopping we looked at 
the map. We must get our bearings, or life is a hopeless 
tangle. In a maze and daze were the first disciples when 
their divine Guide was suddenly taken from them. Not 
knowing the next step to take, seven of the group de- 
cided to go to Galilee and await guidance at the place 
whence Jesus had previously called them, “Follow me.” 
Simon Peter said, “I go a-fishing.” The others said, “We 
also come with thee” (John 21: 3). No wonder our 
President and others heavily burdened “go fishing,” not 
so much to catch fish but to untangle their knotty prob- 
lems and lay their plans wisely. 

The spokesman had once been known as “Simon, the 
son of Jonas,” a sturdy fisherman. The rough seaman 
in him stood forth at the trial of Jesus, when with 
cursing Simon Peter denied his Lord. As “Simon, the 
son of Jonas,” he said one thing; as “Peter, the Rock” 
he meant and desired something else. The glance of 
sadness pierced deeply into the disciple’s soul when the 
Master, turning, looked upon him; and Peter “went out 
and wept bitterly.” 

Which way we go depends upon our inner purpose 
and desire. Wishy-washy sand was Simon, but by God’s 
grace was he transformed into Peter the rock-apostle, 
in confession and character. His heart’s desire was right, 
and that is faith—acceptable to God. He walked on the 
water, even if he did begin to sink. He wanted to build 
tabernacles at the scene of the Transfiguration, even if 
his idea was foolish. He asked Christ to cleanse him 
every whit, even if he did exclaim, “Thou shalt never 
wash my feet!” He drew the sword to defend his Master, 
even if he did immediately run and hide. His “spirit 
was willing,” even if his “flesh was weak.” 

A legend tells us that this strong, reborn soul at the 
end of his days turned temporarily from rock to shifting 
sand of the Simon stuff when he fled from Rome, for- 
saking his fellow-sufferers in the days of persecution 
and martyrdom. Then, outside the city, Jesus met him 
with that same pitying look which pierced his spirit at 
the first denial, as Peter asked him, “Quo vadis, 
Domini?” “Where are you going, Master?” “I am going 
to Rome to suffer with my disciples and be crucified 
once more,” said Jesus; whereupon the apostle turned 
back and with unshaken loyalty suffered martyrdom, 
asking that he might be crucified with his head down- 
ward, unworthy as he was to die erect like his Lord. 


Against the Wind 


Wuat counts in life is not the force of adverse winds 
and temptations, nor the natural bent of the soul, but 
the faith and will which find a way and win. The sail- 
boat is made to go against adverse currents and winds. 
The sailor takes the ropes and “tacks” a course toward 
the port desired. Commonsense plus determination 
overcome obstacles seemingly insurmountable. A road 
may zigzag, but it leads to the destination desired; a 
signboard may point southward when the goal is north- 
ward, but the highway turns under the culvert, and we 
follow the sign. Do not doubt or give up if things don’t 
seem to “go your way.” The set of the sails and the hand 
at the wheel will tell in the end. 


} 
} 


te 
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The Set of the Sails 


“One ship drives east, and another west, 
With the self-same winds that blow; 
"Tis the set of the sails 
And not the gales, 

Which decides the way to go. 


“Like the winds of the sea are the ways of fate, 
As we voyage along through life; 

Tis the will of the soul 

That decides its goal, 

And not the calm or the strife.” 


In the Twilight 


SEVEN good men were fishing in the twilight. They 
were experienced fishermen, but had toiled all night and 
caught nothing. Three years before they had been 
called to “catch men” in the Gospel net. That spiritual 
fishing now seemed a failure, as was this latest venture 
with their nets in Galilee. Their old luck seemed gone. 
Their thoughts were in twilight. They had “left all” and 
followed Jesus, had given up their livelihood and their 
seamen’s delight; for what? The resurrection had con- 
firmed their faith in Jesus and His teachings, and as- 
sured their hope of the hereafter; but a fog hovered 
about them, and the light had not yet burst fully upon 
their way. They awaited new revelations and the dawn- 
ing of a better day. In the twilight of these present 
hours of human history we, too, wait and wonder. 

Seven expert fishermen failed; but in the dawning 
twilight there was silhouetted on the shoreline a seem- 
ing stranger Who asked if they had anything to eat. 
With their, “No,” came back the message, “Cast the net 
on the right side of the boat, and ye shall find.” They 
did not recognize at first that it was Jesus. No darkness 
could dim His vision as. He looked into the depths of 
their sea and their thoughts. He knew their predica- 
ment in material need and spiritual desire; and He came. 
At His suggestion the net was cast once more, and “now 
they were not able to draw it for the multitude of fishes.” 
In new-found joy the “disciple whom Jesus loved” ex- 
claimed, “It is the Lord” 


The Silent Partner 


PARTNERSHIPS in business, in fishing or other indus- 
try, too often fail. Much depends upon the “silent part- 
ner,” who works behind the scenes in quiet management 
or financial support. There is a Silent Partner in Whom 
alone success is guaranteed. On the borderline between 
the seen and unseen, the material and spiritual, stands 
Jesus in His resurrected body. He sees the hidden rocks 
and dangers in the path of the boat; He likewise sees 
the waiting wealth beneath the surface, and tells us in 
His spiritual partnership the way to cast the net suc- 
cessfully. The greatest hauls of life are in the realm of 
the spiritual and in obedience to the command of the 
Partner and Pilot of our souls. Cast as commanded and 
marvel at life’s haul! 


The suggestions in the four columns of these two facing 
pages are presented for study and meditation by J. William 
McCauley, D.D., Salem, Virginia. 
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THE LUTHERAN 


eACROSS THE ‘DESK 


WueEN international conflicts and economic regula- 
tions interrupted maintenance of mission work carried 
on by societies of Lutheran churches in Europe, the 
brethren in America were asked to raise funds and 
arrange to deliver them. It is with great satisfaction 
that the following summary of receipts issued by As- 
sistant Appeal Director Paul C. Empie is published to 
inform our readers: 


United Lutheran Church:‘in America) .i.iiccccccccscsessscessesee $145,621.58 
American ‘Lutheran Church sicc.sssserarecsnsessetstereresccceesessssseeve 58,384.72 
Norwegian Dutheran Church (iiccccvcsscsnccosesecstse-ressrasectscesseer 50,443.68 
Lutheran Atigustamal Symiod ficce.ccccsessvevetesteastrsereonsecutrtsurssceen 32,582.14 
United Danish Evangelical Lutheran Church ................ 6,236.34 
Danish Evangelical Lutheran Church 1,803.82 
Lutheran’ Pree Chiuirchy 2.cnccc.siesecatsvereee 5,848.12 
utheran) Brethrenwesnsss reset etee se 135.75 
Missouri Synod (Designated) oo... 13,037.61 
Lutheran Student Association .......ccsecsseses 1,931.29 
Umidesipnatted |. iuscscilecssocssectnaresteaer tere 3,307.37 
Independent 20.00 
Suomi Synod 2,520.00 
Finnish Apostolic 166.85 

Total-as of Aprilia 1 O4 leas etme ree $322,039.27 


Further information from Pastor Empie supplies the 
assurance that “no important station has been aban- 
doned.” Our bulletin reads further: 


ASSISTANCE GIVEN ABROAD 

The Emergency Appeal of the American Section of the Lutheran 
World Convention in the winter of 1940 totaled $238,229.60. Part 
of these receipts were designated for orphaned missions. During 
the year 1940, funds from the Emergency Appeal and from 
Lutheran World Action contributions totaling $227,852.60 were 
sent to missions in China, India, Asia Minor, Africa, Madagascar, 
and New Guinea. The balance of Lutheran World Action funds 
is available for distribution in 1941. 

In general it can be said that although work has had to be 
curtailed and activities cut to a minimum, no important mission 
station has been abandoned up to the present time. Funds sent 
from American Lutherans sometimes aggregating more than 
$25,000 monthly have kept the missions intact, purchased food 
and supplies, and encouraged the missionaries to continue their 
struggle to keep the light of the Gospel burning in these areas. 
Conversely it can be said with equal truth that had it not been 
for this assistance from American Lutherans, most of these mis- 
sions would now be closed and abandoned. Letters coming to us 
from the missionaries there are abundant in their testimony to 
this fact, and in their gratitude for this evidence of love from 
their brethren. 

It is gratifying to note that in spite of disrupted banking facil- 
ities every dollar sent to orphaned missions reached the field 
intended, available for its designated purpose. All funds are 
aaa for by responsible committees or agencies selected 

y us. 


It is “easy mathematics” to note that in slightly more 
than a year’s time more than a half million dollars have 
been given by the church’s membership in America and 
Canada to do this work. The results indicate the ad- 
vantages of numbers. For the Emergency Appeal (Feb- 
ruary 1940) the average per confirmed member was ten 
cents. For the Lutheran World Action solicitation fifteen 
cents per capita will about meet the situation. Let us 
thank God we have been permitted to do this work. 


IN CONVENTIONS ASSEMBLED 
THE sixty days that begin May 1 have the largest list 
of events of any section of the year, if occurrences of 


larger-than-parish areas are in mind. The assignments 
to May and June by the United Lutheran Church are 
of grave importance. During May, World Lutheranism 
is scheduled to receive emphasis, and in June the merit 
and need of deaconess work has the right of way. The 
permission given the Board of Deaconess Work to re- 
quest during June special constructive presentation of 
its ministry of mercy is new on our U. L. C. A. program. 
In former years one day, Septuagesima Sunday, was 
the time assigned. 

May, for several years, has been the part of the year 
in which attention was directed to Lutheran activities 
of broader scope than those over which our U. L. C. A. 
has exclusive jurisdiction. In the beginning the agency 
involved was the National Lutheran Council, which was 
organized in 1918 in order to wind up the diminishing 
program of the National Commission for Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Welfare and to take on whatever additional 
services the common interests ofthe participating groups 
would recommend. 

Beginning in a small way in 1923, after the first Lu- 
theran World. Convention had authorized and elected 
an Executive Committee, Lutheran World Action has 
had a program of importance to Christianity. It was at 
first little more than resubscription to Lutheranism’s 
historic confessions, a hope, and an executive committee. 
But since Eisenach the opportunity to bear witness to 
our fellowship by co-operation has become increasingly 
visible, and an extended program of international rela- 
tions was in process of realization. 

Had it been possible for the fourth Lutheran World 
Convention to have occurred in Philadelphia a year ago, 
declarations of commonly accepted principles of prac- 
tical co-operation would have been drafted and adopted. 
The delegates from many countries in convention as- 
sembled would thereby have embarked upon a program 
whereby sixty or seventy million Lutherans in twenty 
or more nations would have given united support to an 
evangelical program. Instead, the voice of the Lutheran 
Church in Europe has been silenced and its members 


compelled to submit to the demands of the civil author- | 


ities. Only the small percentage of the Mother Church 
of Protestantism who are in the Western Hemisphere 
are free to give first place to spiritual affairs. It is cor- 
rect to say that we in North America have a heavier 
responsibility resting upon us than has required bearing 
by any previous generation since 1742. 


CONSTITUENT PARTS OF THE U. L. C. A. 


But neither the diaconate nor the international con- 
nections of our Church wilh give the next sixty days 
their maximum of worth. What will determine the U. L. 
C. A.’s capacity to meet its obligations successfully lies 
in the conventions of a score of its constituent synods, 
to which pastors and lay delegates chosen by congrega- 
tions will go to deliberate on the affairs entrusted to 
them for administration. If the times are critical for 
conserving and extending faith in our Saviour Jesus 
Christ; if the foes of religion are reckless and ruthless 
in their attacks, this “state of the world” only increases 
and emphasizes the responsibility of being representa- 
tives of communities of believers. If any pastor or any 
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delegate has not fully appreciated the trust imposed in 
him not only by his fellow believers but likewise by 
his Saviour, he should take time for meditation and 
study to avoid being an unworthy member of his con- 
vention. 


A GOOD FORM OF GOVERNMENT 

No fault can be found in the American form of church 
government. It is both efficient and representative of 
the company of believers, provided those constituting 
our conventions are sincere, unselfish, and capable of 
discerning and doing the duties of the times. The care- 
less, selfish, unequipped member of a synodical meeting 
is nothing less than a burden to his fellow delegates, and 
he may make their work and wisdom a vanity. 

Primary responsibility rests upon the pastors who are 
ex officio members of the synods in which they are en- 
rolled. The fact that they belong by virtue of the rite 
of ordination and not by election extends the scope of 
their representation. They have responsibilities for doc- 
trine, for unity, and for the strategy of administering 
the means of grace that lay delegates do not have. 

Ordination entitles clergymen eligible to reception in 
any of the synods of the United Lutheran Church sub- 
ject to examination and recommendation by an Examin- 
ing Committee. This right to a call to service implies a 
potential relation to each of our synods. The free pas- 
sage from area to area is a great privilege which is lost 
when excessive loyalty to some single synod and pro- 
portionate jealousies of others interfere with the broad 
conception of the ministerial office which is latent in our 
form of church government. 

Ministers are occasionally charged with harmful 
rivalries and with acts of spitefulness. One occasionally 
hears the phrase, “ecclesiastical politics,’ meaning un- 
derhand methods of obtaining positions or of gaining 
approval of policies. 

At no time are such faults without ill effects. Just 
now, when so much depends on the clean, definite, united 
loyalty of our synods, pastors need to subject their mo- 
tives to the closest self-scrutiny to insure freedom from 
prejudices and unbecoming motives. 

Lay delegates are highly honored when congregations 
commit the stewardship of the faith into their keeping. 
They need not have the degree of preparation which is 
required of a clergyman, but they should not be either 
“rubber stamps” for the ideas of their pastor or some 
leader or the champions of ill-digested proposals for 
action. It must sober a layman at a synodical conven- 
tion to realize that his vote is expected and that it counts 
one for or against a measure. 

Lay delegates, if they read carefully the bulletins sent 
them for advance study, can add much valuable mate- 
rial to the discussion of a measure under consideration. 
They should not ordinarily come to the meeting under 
instruction by the parishes that send them, but it is 
perfectly in order for them to discuss the business of 
the church with their pastors and fellow church mem- 
bers, and then participate in the debates. Lay contacts 
with secular activities, with educational systems sup- 
ported by taxation, with legislation dealing with moral 
forces are closer than is possible or desirable for pastors. 
The lay delegate can easily be at fault if he is silent 
when the family’s welfare is menaced by his indifference 
to the laxity of law enforcement and the management 
of civic affairs. 
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UNBALANCED LIFE PURPOSES 
(Continued from page 9) 


ideals to our daily tasks. The Life Service program 
would try to offer a standard to youth which might help 
him judge the occupations or activities in which he, as 
a Christian, might engage. It would help youth dis- 
tinguish between a truly Christian act and a mere law- 
ful act. It would encourage him to oppose unchristian 
practices and attempt to correct them. All these things 
are nothing more than ramifications of the Life Service 
Covenant. 


Local Initiative Needed 


How does the League propose to carry through on 
such a broad and basically important program? First 
there must be an organization, and this is provided by 
the many local and state Life Service secretaries work- 
ing under the direction of the national secretary. With- 
out going into the details of the organization, it can be 
said that it follows the general lines of the other depart- © 
ments of the League, which, in turn, might be thought 
of as the youth agency of the United Lutheran Church. 
In other words, there is a certain amount of authority 
and direction by state and national officers, but local 
secretaries must use their own initiative if the program 
is to be carried to its ultimate objective. 

The more important thing is how the League is pro- 
ceeding to focus youth on this idea of service. Primarily, 
it has only one way, printed matter. It can supplement 
this with personal representation at synodical and dis- 
trict conventions, and in this way aid in presenting the 
techniques for making the printed matter take on life. 
Secondly, the printed material takes many different 
forms. Numerous articles on the subject appear through- 
out the year in the Luther League Review. These ad- 
vance specific ideas which can be incorporated in topic 
material on the same subject which usually comes about 
the same time. When topics on the subject of Christian 
service are presented, they often contain the idea of 
co-ordinating one’s activities so as to include a con- 
sideration of God’s Will in all that is done. For instance, 
a year or so ago the Luther League Review carried a 
series of articles in which the author attempted to point 
out the basis upon which Christian youth might choose 
a life work. Similarly, an intermediate topic which will 
appear soon will point out the necessity of allowing God 
to play an important part in the selection of an occupa- 
tion. 

Each year, all local Leagues are urged to present a 
public Life Service program and to recognize the im- 
portance of the subject by devoting a part of the chief 
service on Life Service Day, May 4, to the presentation 
of some important phase of the work. This might con- 
sist of pointing out on a publicly displayed Life Service 
flag, the cross which represents a former Luther Leaguer 
from the parish who is now a minister or deaconess, or 
it may be merely recognizing some members of the local 
League who have performed outstanding Christian serv- 
ice during the past year. What the League is interested 
in is that the church know it is aware of the problem of 
focusing youth on a distinct image of the greater aspects 
of life and that it is meeting this very prevalent selfish 
desire for amusement and entertainment with a program 
designed to balance this desire with a determination to 
allow God to have His share in the thoughts of youth. 
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A Home Responsibility 


Christian Homes Seek to Solve the Drink Problem 
By D. BURT SMITH 


Deuteronomy 6: 4-7; Jeremiah 35: 5-10 
The Sunday School Lesson for May 11 


Countess are the responsibilities of 
homes. Christian homes have all the 
responsibilities of non-Christian homes, 
and more. It has come to be a favorite 
diversion to explain things that go 
wrong with persons and in society by 
accusing Christian homes of failing: 
shirking responsibility is a common 
complaint against them. It is hardly 
fair to single out any one responsibility 
for special emphasis, though, as to the 
problem of strong drink, it seems en- 
tirely reasonable to make it a distinc- 
tive responsibility of the home. 

Home influence is unquestionably ef- 
fective in restraining or encouraging 
intemperance; home influence may be 
as strong against as for temperance. 
Example is a potent factor in deter- 
mining the path persons follow. In no 
place is this more noticeable than in 
homes. The stand of parents becomes 
the suggestion for the children. 

There are references to self-control 
and kinds of conduct all through the 
Bible. Our Scripture for study is from 
the Old Testament, but it must not be 
supposed that intemperance, or tem- 
perance, is not a New Testament teach- 
ing. God reveals Himself as opposed to 
excesses and in favor of a balanced 
manner of life. Surely God has spoken 
against any form of wickedness and all 
means that may be used for the down- 
fall of a neighbor. 


Personal Standard 

Establishing a personal standard for 
conduct day after day is essential to 
right living. In this standard the teach- 
ing of God’s word must be basic. It is 
from the Scriptures that this standard 
is learned. It is according to Scriptural 
direction that life can be in keeping 
with the standard. Left to self no man 
can maintain this standard. The ways 
of the flesh run to the contrary. 

But how shall this Scriptural stand- 
ard be passed on from generation to 
generation? God made provision for 
that. It was to be through the family. 
The father is enjoined to see to it that 
children are taught the Word of God 
with diligence. This is a duty not to be 
hired out to another. This is a respon- 
sibility to be fulfilled in the home. By 
word of mouth and by example parents 
are to impart to children the instruc- 
tion as to the right way of life. This in- 
struction is particularized for the indi- 
vidual, but it is to reach him from the 
life and lips of parents. If this pertains 


to temperance, then the truth about it, 
showing the dangers of intemperance 
and the profit of temperance, must be 
transmitted from parent to child. Spe- 
cific times for teaching are to be estab- 
lished, and the regularity of that teach- 
ing must not be interfered with. God 
knows no better way of raising a safe 
generation than under the direction and 
instruction of God-trusting parents. 


Far-sighted Ruling 

The ancestor of the Rechabites took 
a far look and then drafted rules for 
his descendants. This was a far-sighted 
ruling. It pertained not only to imme- 
diate conditions but also to whatever 
might happen to his progeny. He had 
convictions about the dangers of ex- 
cessive wine drinking. He associated it 
with city life and large assemblies. He 
undertook to preserve his family in 
righteousness by removing from it 
temptations. Accordingly he pledged 
his family to live in the open, have no 
fixed abode, remain nowhere long 
enough to have a productive vineyard. 
To be a nomadic people seemed wisest 
to this prudent, though severe, ancestor. 

What is the reaction now if a father 
prescribes rules for his children for 
immediate obedience? What would 
happen if he tried to pledge his sons 
to have their sons follow the same rules, 
and so on for generations? He would 
be dubbed a fogey and fool. More than 


THINK OF THESE 


Where the Scriptures are given first 
place, perplexing problems find easy 
solution. 


God’s ideal of bringing up children is 
in the influence of the parents. 


The level of the Christian home 
usually determines the conduct level of 
the children. 


The example of good parents should 
get as close following as the example 
of bad parents. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
May 5 to 11 
Parental Responsibility. Deut. 6: 4-9. 
A Temperate Family. Jeremiah 35: 1-11. 
. Rewards and Penalties. Jeremiah 35: 12-19. 
The Nazarites. Numbers 6: 1-8. 
Being a Good Example. I Cor. 8: 4-13. 
Warning Against Wrong Influence. Habak- 
kuk 2: 15-20. 
Teaching Children Obedience to God. Psalm 
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this, he probably would have little 
favorable response to his purpose. 


Family Example 

It was a long time afterward when 
Jeremiah put Rechabites to the test. 
The prophet was not concerned about 
their wine drinking. He wanted to show 
their loyalty to the pledge to their an- 
cestor. When offered wine, they re- 
fused and explained why. Though God’s 
prophet made the request, they refused 
to drink the wine. Their loyalty to their 
vow was unshakable. It seemed that 
everything pointed to the wisdom of 
obeying Jeremiah; yet they refused. 

Christians are under vows. They 
pledged themselves to live above re- 
proach before man and God. They ob- 
ligated themselves to conduct them- 
selves in harmony with the Scriptures. 
They acknowledged their responsibility 
to maintain Christian homes. It should 
not be a vain quest to search in their 
homes for children who walk in their 
steps and thus keep in step with what 
is right. 

Not for generations has there been 
a more urgent need for homes to meet 
their responsibility in seeking solution 
of the drink problem as far as their 
children are concerned. If parents re- 
fuse to serve, or tolerate the serving, 
of beverage alcohol, and, above all, do 
not drink it themselves, they are doing 
their best to meet their home respon- 
sibility in this troublesome matter. 
Christian parents are unworthy of the 
name if they do anything less. 


HELPING A CHURCH 


Moopy said: “A church is not of 
much account where the minister does 
all the preaching and nearly all the 
praying and all the visiting.” He did not 
say this to reprove ministers for making 
no provision for helpers, or allowing 
none of his members a chance to take 
their just part in the worship and work 
of the church. He was thinking of 
members of the church who sit idly by 
and let the minister struggle along do- 
ing everything, without as much as an 
encouraging word or the offer of a 
helping hand. 

Fortunately such churches are few. 
Not many ministers are in the sad plight 
of being “the hired man” of the con- 
gregation; not often is he chagrined 
when he asks some member to assume 
some work, by the sarcastic retort, 
“That’s your job; what do we pay you 
for?” In most churches today there are 
enough consecrated workers to assist 
in every phase of the work. 

However, each of us needs the ad- 
monition that when there is work to 
be done in the church, it is our respon- 
sibility to be ready to take our share 
of it. 


be Spd 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN TrAver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


The Mother of our 
Lord 


A Topic for Mother’s Day 
Exodus 20: 12 


We vo well to idealize motherhood. 
It is quite true that all mothers are not 
ideal. This was true of Mary, the 
mother of Jesus. There were times 
when she did not understand Jesus. 
There were times when, if He had done 
her bidding, He could never have ful- 
filled God’s purpose. But God chose 
Mary for the part she was to play in 
the drama of redemption. As all whom 
God calls, she was suited to the task. 
She has become the symbol of all that 
is best in motherhood. She should also 
be an inspiration to all mothers. 

Mary was the betrothed wife of 
Joseph, a carpenter. The mysterious 
message came to her telling of the 
coming birth of a son, who was to be 
the long-promised Messiah. In her 
anxiety and confusion she had to find 
comfort and counsel, so she made the 
journey to the home of a kinswoman, 
Elisabeth, who was soon to become the 
mother of John the Baptist. Here she 
stayed three months. Returning to 
Nazareth, she found that Joseph was 
summoned to Bethlehem for enrollment 
in the census. Bethlehem was the home 
city of his tribe and there he must go. 

No doubt there was much discussion 
in the family as to this difficult journey, 
but Mary decided to go with Joseph, 
and arrived in crowded Bethlehem: in 
time for Jesus’ birth. There was no 
room in the inn, but there was room 
in the stable, and here Jesus was born. 
Then a house was secured, and it was 
at the house the Magi found Jesus. All 
the wonderful events surrounding 
Jesus’ birth and babyhood made an 
indelible impression on the mind of 
Mary. The shepherds, the Magi, the 
prophecies of Simeon and Anna, could 
Mary ever forget? Then came the 
‘warning to flee, and no doubt the word 
came to the Holy Family of Herod’s 
dastardly crime as they hurried on to 
Egypt. 


Back in Nazareth 

When it seemed safe, Joseph returned 
-to Nazareth to take up his trade again. 
_At twelve years of age, Jesus was taken 
.on His first trip to Jerusalem, and here 
occurred the story of the lost boy and 
His discussion with the learned men 
-of the temple. What did Jesus mean 
when He answered His parents’ rebuke 


‘by saying, “Wist ye not that I must be 


\ 
} 
? 
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about my Father’s business?” No doubt 
Mary could add to this one many 
strange sayings of her wonderful son, 
and she must have thought long and 
hard about them all. 

Then followed the probable death of 
Joseph and the support of the family 
by Jesus. How Mary watched Him! 
What wonderful talks they had to- 
gether! Much that Jesus was thinking 
she could understand. Much was be- 
yond her. It was not a great surprise 
to her that at thirty He should be 
drawn to the Jordan River with the 
crowd to hear the great preacher, his 
cousin, John the Baptist, and be bap- 
tized by him. 


Days of Action 


Anxious days followed. But happy 
days too. She was with Him at the 
wedding of a friend in Cana. She saw 
Him perform His first miracle there, to 
save another mother’s embarrassment. 
She saw and heard of many other won- 
derful works by her Son. The rest of 
her family were not so patient with 
Jesus. Through the three years of Jesus’ 
ministry Mary followed Him, if not with 
her presence, certainly with her love 
and her prayers. Always proud of Him, 
always anxious about Him, never fully 
certain that she understood Him, yet, 
never for one moment untrue to Him. 
What an ideal for motherhood! 

Now we come to the tragic last days 
of Jesus’ ministry. Mary could not stay 
away then. She must be near to help, 
and in her heart of hearts she knew 
what was sure to come. Arrest, trial, 
crucifixion, if these tore the heart of 
Jesus, they also broke a mother’s heart. 
“By the cross of Jesus, his mother .. .” 
are precious words, characteristic of 
motherhood at its best. After His burial 
she still kept close to His friends, espe- 
cially John, to whom Jesus had be- 
queathed her. Word of His resurrection 
came with unparalleled joy to her. She, 
too, was in the upper room when the 
Spirit came and the Church was born. 


Mary’s Gospel 

How much of the story of Jesus’ life 
is made clear because of Mary? No 
one can measure the value of Mary’s 
testimony to the gospel writers. Luke 
is evidently indebted to her for inti- 
mate details of the life of her son. 

These lines to motherhood by an 
unknown writer might well have been 
written of Mary: 
“Her love is like an island 

Tn life’s ocean, vast and wide, 
A peaceful, quiet shelter 

From wind, and rain, and tide. 


‘“°Tis bound on the north by hope, 
By patience on the west, 

By tender counsel on the south, 
And on the east by rest. 


“Above it like a beacon light, 
Shine faith and truth and prayer, 
And through the changing scenes of 
life, 
I find a haven there.” 


The love and faith of Mary never 
faltered. Jesus could trust her. What 
He needed in motherhood, she gladly 
supplied. If a sword pierced her soul, 
as Simeon had foretold, it was not to 
be compared with the joy her son 
brought to her and to the world. 
Motherhood costs, but it is so worth the 
price! 


Three Virtues 


There are three cardinal virtues of 
motherhood that may be learned from 
Mary—tfaith, hope and love. The faith 
of Mary was first in God. How sub- 
missive she was when the message of 
God told her of the coming of a son! 
How rebellious she might have been, 
as she thought of the misunderstanding 
and embarrassment involved! Her faith 
led her to instruct her son in the his- 
tory of her people and the messages of 
the prophets. She was His first teacher. 
Her faith also reached out to this lov- 
able, yet mysterious son, and when at 
the Cana wedding she said, “What He 
says, do,” we have a key to her faith 
in Him. That faith finally took her to 
the upper room to share in the found- 
ing of the Church. Sometimes her faith 
may have faltered, but it never died. 
Motherhood is like that. 

Her hope was also centered in Jesus. 
He was to lead men to a better way of 
life. He was to help lost children find 
their Father. He was to found a king- 
dom. She shared His hopes for the 
conquest of hate and bitterness by the 
spirit of true brotherhood. The very 
act of child-bearing is full of hope. It 
shows confidence in the future. It seeks 
to play a part in this future. Even 
death cannot take this joy from a 
mother, for her children live on. 

Her love was the highest mark of 
motherhood. Many times she was puz- 
zled about Jesus, could not understand 
Him, but she stood by Him, even in the 
shadow of His cross. Truly mother- 
love never fails. In this, it partakes of 
the divine. 

* * * * 


To Leavers: Topic date, May 11. 
Next topic, The Lord’s Day. 
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~ ©PEN LETTERS 


THE RURAL CHURCH AGAIN 


Two statements in recent issues of 
Tue LUTHERAN deserve to be brought 
together and their implications studied. 
The one is from “Maple Leaves and 
Beavers” of January 22: “Patience and 
perseverance will be needed, not only 
on the part of the pastor, but also on 
the part of the Board of American Mis- 
sions. After all, the work is the Lord’s, 
and He must give the increase in His 
own good time. Progress in mission 
work cannot be computed on any 
mathematical basis, no matter what 
formula may be applied. And the few 
are always worth saving.” The other 
is from “That Church in the Country,” 
January 29: “The excuse often given 
for leaving the small parish is that one 
can reach more people with the same 
ministry by serving an influential city 
church.” 

As a missionary who has worked in 
rural fields for nearly a quarter of a 
century we have long felt that there 
should be a different evaluation of rural 
church and mission work than accord- 
ing to the standards of the city church. 
But the trend to standardize in favor 
of urban work has continued, and we 
find this trend in the quarterly re- 
ports to the Board of American Mis- 
sions, in the literature of the Luther 
League, the Sunday school, and The 
Children of the Church. Can one 
blame the young pastor who comes 
from the seminary filled with enthu- 
siasm for considering the small rural 
parish but a stepping stone to the large 
church, preferably in a city or town, 
when he is up against a similar propo- 
sition in the small rural parish as the 
Israelites were in Egypt, namely, to 
make bricks without straw? 

He would like to report large addi- 
tions to the membership of his church 
like the city brother, but the natural 
increase in his parish is not moving at 
the same tempo as the industrial ex- 
pansion and boom which draw people 
to the city, often some of the best of 
the country pastor’s people. He would 
like to have such businesslike efficiency 
in his congregation as the others, and 
would find it a pleasure to work with 
an alert and eager group of workers; 
but for his parishioners the whistle does 
not blow after eight or ten hours of 
work, and when the chores are finally 
done it is usually time for rest. He 
would like to use all the fine literature 
published by the Church; but how is 
he to manage so many groups? There 
are no street cars or buses stopping at 
the mileposts of his parish to bring the 
children or the young people together. 

In our parish we have as fine young 
people as are to be found anywhere in 
the U. L. C. A. in the United States or 


Canada, but with distance separating 


them, muddy roads in summer, drifted- 


roads in winter, lack of transportation 
facilities and chores on the farm, ef- 
ficiency in the accepted sense is im- 
possible. To reach most of them, what 
would be a sizeable organization must 
be divided into small groups, and the 
pastor desperately trying not to become 
discouraged must also buoy up the 
spirit of others, who feel: it’s no use, 
we are not enough, we cannot accom- 
plish anything. Anyone can be enthu- 
siastic when many hands and minds 
bend to a task and make the work easy, 
but it takes superhuman patience to 
keep your shoulder to the wheel when 
at times the wheel seems to go back+ 
ward as often as it goes forward. 

The Church should not blame the 
young missionary too much, if with 
pressure from his superiors for visible 
results of his work, with the sickening 
feeling that his work is not going for- 
ward he loses heart and hopefully looks 
for a call to a larger congregation. The 
church should rather study this ques- 
tion in order to find a remedy. May we 
suggest something along this line? 

Students preparing for the ministry, 
especially such as might be called to 
rural parishes, ought to be encouraged 
to study rural life, to acquire a knowl- 
edge of farming, horticulture and such 
things, which will enable them to un- 
derstand and speak the language of 
farm people. 

For a rural parish only a rural man 
should be called; and men who have 
proved themselves on the rural field 
should be kept there and not lured to 
the city. 

There should be equality between the 
city and rural parish in regard to finan- 
cial security. A true pastor and mis- 
sionary is willing to have less salary, 
to do without many comforts of life, to 
forego life insurance without envy to- 
wards the brother in the city, but he 
is just as anxious to give his children 
an education as his city brother, and 
he deserves the same consideration as 
regards pension for himself in his old 
age or for his widow as the city pastor, 
even though he has not been able to 
contribute the same share during his 
pastorate. We feel sure that the church 
will work out a satisfactory plan, when 
she studies the rural problem, so that 
men who would spend their life in the 
building of the country Zion need not 
leave their work because of financial 
worries. 

Our final suggestion may seem rad- 
ical, but it is worth examination with 
regard to the rural missions in this 
particular field. The present quarterly 
reports to the Board of American Mis- 
sions hardly present a true picture of 
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the work in these rural areas. They 
may create a sense of defeat in young 
missionaries who cannot report prog- 
ress. They may tempt the young mis- 
sionary to inflate the importance of his 
work to gain recognition. Personally 
we feel that there might be more super- 
vision and encouragement offered 
through visitation by members of syn- 
odical mission committees, who would 
report their findings to the general 
board. : A. Goos. 


PRAYER FOR NATION’S 
VICTORY 


(Continued from page 8) 


true. But there are two answers which 
may be given to this dilemma which 
has troubled many Christians. In the 
first place, human standards of justice 
are always relative, never absolute. 
Absolute justice belongs to God alone. 
Were Christians always to wait until 
they were sure that their petitions were 
in harmony with the absolute will of 
God, they would be barred from pray- 
ing entirely. When Christians pray, they 
pray conditionally: if it be Thy will. 
But this conditioning of prayer is their 
ultimate refuge. It should not restrain 
them from making their petitions def- 
inite, and for such an attitude we have 
the example of our Lord Himself. 

In the second place, Christians are 
not without certain broad considera- 
tions of justice to guide the conscience, 
even in the matter of war; and to these 
considerations they should bring open 
and unprejudiced minds. If they find 
no justification whatever for a war, 
they should not only refuse to pray for 
victory, but also refrain from participa- 
tion in it, whatever penalty may be 
meted out to them. “My country right 
or wrong,” is not a Christian sentiment. 
But if, in the light of a Christian con- 
science, it becomes manifest that one’s 
country is being actuated by principles 
of justice and that no other recourse is 
available except war, even the Chris- 
tian need not hesitate to cast his lot 
with his country and not only pray but 
be willing to fight for victory, should 
the necessity arise. 

We know the criticisms which senti- 
ments like these will evoke, but the 
time has come for the church to do 
some straight thinking and cease creat- 
ing an impossible situation for its youth. 
According to the pronouncements of 
many churches, there is no divine sanc- ~ 
tion for war. War has been declared 
to be sinful, not merely the result of 
man’s sinful nature—that we all admit 
—but intrinsically sinful, so that one 
cannot participate in it without incur- 
ring personal guilt. The logical alter- 
native to this attitude would seem to 
be pacifism. But here is the inconsis~ 
tency of many of these pronouncements. 
No great denomination, so far as we 
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have knowledge, has stigmatized those 
of its members who could not accept 
the pacifistic position as deliberate 
hypocrites—or has refused them the 
ministry of the Church. On the con- 
trary, practically every denomination 
is making preparations to follow its 
young men to camp and provide a spir- 
itual ministry for them in whatever 
way this may prove feasible. 

What is to be the purpose of this 
ministry? Is it to bring the soldier to 
repentance, so that he will renounce his 
warlike activities and resolve to live 
according to the Sermon on the Mount? 
Or is is to bring him the consolations 
of God, that he may have peace with 
God through a good conscience? But 
how can he have peace with God when 
his church has told him there is no 
divine sanction for what he is doing? 
This must be the predicament in which 
many thoughtful, serious-minded young 
men now find themselves, and my heart 
goes out to them in sympathy. In ad- 
dition to the physical burdens and 
dangers which they must face, they 
find themselves in spiritual isolation, 
where they must not dare invoke divine 
aid in behalf of the cause for which 
they may be called upon to lay down 
their lives; or where they may even be 
made to feel that their very vocation as 
soldiers is in defiance of the divine will. 

We are glad that our Church resisted 
the trend of the last two decades and 
refused to take a position on war which 
was bound to prove untenable. War 
is neither a holy crusade nor corporate 
murder. For Christians it will always 
be a defensive measure to which a peo- 
ple will turn only as a last resort. To 
make war unnecessary is one of the 
great tasks awaiting civilization. But 
this task cannot be accomplished by 
sacrificing justice to injustice. Nations 
must learn to deal justly with one an- 
other, even at the cost of national sac- 
rifice. To teach them to do so and give 
them the enabling power is the great 
task of the Church. 


AGAIN DETROIT 


Too Numerous Divorces a 
Moral Menace 
By M. L. Canup, D.D. 


In our last letter we mentioned the 
prevalence of divorces in Detroit—one 
out of every three marriages—which 
record has won for the auto city the 
name: “Divorce Capital.” In Wayne 
County, in which Detroit is located, 
there were 5,683 divorces granted in 
1940. “Friends of the Court” collected 
$2,259,184 alimony from men for the 
support of their children and former 
wives. In the past ten years these ali- 
mony collections have totaled twenty 
million dollars. This does not include 
other unrecorded expenses besides the 
mental, moral and spiritual damage 


done thousands of spouses and their 
children in this most shameful record. 

Detroiters are not proud of this moral 
and economic bog, and indications are 
that they are going to do something 
about it. In our last article we men- 
tioned a possible “Reconciliation 
Court.” One of our metropolitan news- 
papers recently sponsored a straw vote 
on such a proposition. So disgusted are 
the citizens of “Dynamic Detroit” over 
living in the nation’s “Divorce Capital” 
that 77 per cent of our people voted 
“yes” for such a court. Only 10 per 
cent voted no and, 13 per cent were 
undecided. One of the startling revela- 
tions of the poll was the fact that 83 
per cent of those voting in favor of such 
a reconciliation court are in the higher 
income bracket. This is contrary to the 
common conception of this American 
evil. 

Any conscientious auto salesman will 
recommend, when he sells a car, that it 
be driven cautiously for the first five 
hundred miles. Right here the blame 
must be laid at the door of fathers and 
mothers of prospective brides and 
grooms and the Christian Church. In 
both the home and church the sixth 
commandment needs to be _ stressed 
more. Not only is the family the unit 
of American life, but it is also the eco- 
nomic and moral and spiritual unit. 
“The family is the place where self- 
government begins.” Most young 
couples have not been taught how to 
travel the first five hundred miles. New 
machinery requires adjustment, so also 
does human machinery. Couples, both 
without previous experience, are ex- 
pected to make their own adjustments. 
If business partners, friends and even 
blood relations will disagree and even 
quarrel, perhaps two human _ beings 
classified as husband and wife are not 
exempt from an occasional “spat.” 


The proposed “Reconciliation Court,” 
if established, will be a place where 
domestic difficulties, in their early 
stages, may be ironed out. In many 
instances, it will afford the first oppor- 
tunity for estranged couples to discuss 
their domestic breakdown with anyone. 
Heretofore, they have been ashamed to 
bring it even before the family. It is 
the intention of those advocating the 
reconciliation court that matrimonial 
troubles in their early stages be brought 
there. Already it has been shown that 
hundreds of marriages can be saved 
from dissolution by reconciliation, if 
taken before either the husband or wife 
files divorce charges and starts divorce 
proceedings. If fathers and mothers will 
resume their rightful place in the home 
and teach the salesman’s common sense 
philosophy of the first five hundred 
miles and pastors in their sermons and 
catechetical instruction stress the same 
teaching, there will be less necessity 
for such a court. 


A NEW 
Children’s Day Service 


PRAISE THE LORD 


This fine Children’s Day Ser- 
vice is truly written for the 
children. Sincere and without 
superfluities, it will instruct 
both participants and onlookers 
in worthwhile Christian values. 
Familiar, loved hymns and a 
few new ones, as also a drama- 
tic sketch, are included. Exer- 
cises are to be found in full 
form in a SUPPLEMENT. 


8 cents; 
60 cents a dozen; 


$4.00 a hundred. 


CHILDREN S DAY 


Supplies 


Children’s Day Invitation Card 
No. 973 


A general design of a church win- 
dow and flowers. Children’s Day 
Greetings and a Bible Verse are 
printed on the design side. The cor- 
dial invitation is printed on the ad- 
dress side. 


20 cents a dozen; $1.25 a 100. 


Children’s Day Souvenir 
No. 974 


Looking through the church win- 
dow we see boys and girls going to 
the Children’s Day service. There is 
a greeting on the front and a Bible 
verse on the back. Size, 3 x 2 inches. 


20 cents a dozen; $1.25 a 100. 


Children’s Day Offering 


Envelope. No. 3004L 
An appropriate design, litho- 
graphed in colors. Size, 444 x 2% 


inches. Price, 40 cents a hundred; 
$3.50 a thousand. 
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Green Light Shows 


Go Ahead Signal Noted by Dr. Tappert for 


American Missioning 


WE HaAvE borrowed this phrase from 
the editor of THe LurHERAN, who made 
this remark while on a recent visit to 
Texas. While meant for all our work 
in this Western Hemisphere, it is par- 
ticularly fitting with regard to work in 
Canada. 

Here our Church is indeed standing 
before a green light, challenging to go 
ahead. Yet in spite of all our past ex- 
periences, which note the loss of mil- 
lions of members through neglect to 
see the green light and act upon it, how 
is our Church so despairingly slow in 
recognizing its opportunities, and lay- 
ing foundations in a land which is as 
virgin soil as our American east was 
200 years ago. Our Church does not 
seem able to profit by mistakes of the 
past, nor to realize that the history of 
the United States repeats itself in the 
development of the great Dominion that 
borders our country to the north. Shall 
the mistakes of the early years, the 
neglects, the losses of our Church in 
the United States, also repeat them- 
selves in Canada? 


Unpreparedness 


The chief handicaps under which our 
Lutheran Church suffered in the early 
days were the lack of a sufficient sup- 
ply of able pastors, the delayed ac- 
climatization through provincialism of 
pastors and people, the absence of sys- 
tematic planning and supervision, and 
inadequate financial support. Most of 
these handicaps are absent in our pres- 
ent Canadian work. In answer to 
prayer, we have a sufficient supply of 
able missionaries, taken from the field, 
trained on the field, and prepared for 
the field. Since most of them are na- 
tive Canadians, they need no period 
of acclimatization. The early national- 
ism and provincialism are rapidly dis- 
appearing with the work spreading to 
Lutherans of different racial origins and 
non-Lutheran people. There is sys- 
tematic planning and close supervision; 
the only handicap is the lack of suf- 
ficient support. How well we could 
have used the $22,000 which the Omaha 
convention lopped off the Board’s in- 
come! This cut alone exceeds by a few 
thousands the entire amount which the 
Board has been able to spend on a ter- 
ritory of one million square miles. In 
mid-summer we shall have eight young 
men available for new work, the largest 
number of graduates ever presented by 
the Saskatoon Seminary. How differ- 
ent from the days when the cry came 
from the Northwest: Send laborers into 
the vineyard! The light has changed; 
it is green now; why not go? 


Due to the nature of the field, mis- 
sions require support for a longer 
period, though at a smaller amount. For 
this reason returns to the budget in 
salary aid are not as large as we could 
wish; drought conditions and the war 
further complicating the situation. If 
we had to depend on such savings alone, 
we could make only very slow progress. 
Fortunately we occasionally find a con- 
gregation, or a Sunday school, willing 
to take over the support of a mission, 
so that the savings, thus effected, can 
be used for new work. But since such 
aid is restricted to congregations which 


pay their apportionment in full, this’ 


field is very limited. We are grateful 
to St. John’s, Reading, Pa., which has 
been supporting the Northern Saskatch- 
ewan parish for years; also to First 
Church, Mansfield, Ohio, which is sup- 
porting the Pemberton Hill, Alberta, 
parish; also to the Sunday school of 
First Church, Warren, Pa., which is 
supporting the Lipton, Saskatchewan, 
parish. 

But if we want to make some real 
progress; if we want to go, not merely 
crawl; if we want to prepare a place 
where these new graduates of the 
seminary can be put to work, we must 
have many more supporters and spon- 
sors, and we have no doubt that there 
are many congregations and Sun- 
day schools in the United Lutheran 
Church which could take on one of 
these mission points, and would do it 


gladly if they would just stop a mo- 


ment, take stock of their blessings from 
God, and of their abilities to help. It 
does not require a fortune; the usual 
support of a new mission is only $600 
per year; but there are several older 
missions, where this support has been 
reduced to $550, $540, $440, $400, $380, 
$300, $250, $200, $180 and $150. 


Opportune Now 

We know no better way of stirring 
the interest of a congregation, or Sun- 
day school, in real mission work, than 
by having such a concrete objective, 
concerning which they can have the 
most detailed information and the 
closest contact. Such an interest in a 
“parish abroad” cannot fail to have a 
most vitalizing influence on the spir- 
itual life of the parishioners. It is not 
only the “bread that falls upon the 
waters” that they shall find after many 
days, but also the bread that falls on 
the dry Canadian prairies. The favor- 
able reaction of such a service of love 
will be inevitable. 

We hope that as the Canadian work 
becomes better known, and the tremen- 
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dous issues that are in the balance be- 
come more appreciated, our Church 
will more readily respond to the appeal 
of a continent in need of the Gospel. If 
our people were better acquainted with 


- the facts in the case; if they realized 


the immensity and the potentialities of 
the field; if they had a proper concep- 
tion of what could and should be done 
to conserve our Lutheran heritage in 
Canada, and make it serviceable to the 
best interests of our giant young neigh- 
bor to the north; if they could get a 
true picture of the consecrated and 
self-sacrificing service which our mis- 
sionaries are rendering in the name of 
our Church under the most trying cir- 
cumstances, they would not withhold 
from them their sympathetic interest, 
and they would be willing to sacrifice 
for this cause, so that it will not only 
survive and linger, but grow and pros- 
per, and eventually become one of the 
most influential factors in the future 
life of the great Dominion of Canada. 

We would be glad and pleased to 
come to any congregation which con- 
templates doing something along the 
lines indicated above, and give a more 
comprehensive and detailed picture 
than is possible in a short article. Any 
one acquainted with the history of our 
Church in the United States and having 
the welfare of the Church at heart, can- 
not help being apprehensive of what 
may be in store for our Church in Can- 
ada, if the Mother Church in the United 
States does not show more sympathetic 
understanding. We are standing in front 
of a green light; why not go? 

Ernst A, Tappert, D.D., 
Board of American Missions, 
39 East 35th Street, New York 


EIGHTY-FIVE YEARS IN 
ONE CHURCH 


Mr. John Bernhard Querling, a faith- 
ful member of St. John’s Church, 
Christopher Street, New York, cele- 
brated his eighty-fifth birthday April 
12. Mr. Querling’s entire life has been 
associated with this congregation. He 
was baptized here wtihin the first six 
months after the congregation was or- 
ganized in 1856. At the age of five his 
parents took him to Sunday school, 


and he has been a faithful member of | 


that school ever since. 

April 20, 1880, Mr. Querling was 
elected secretary of the Sunday school 
and has held this office ever since. He 
has also been an active member of the 
congregation during almost all of its 
history and has served as a member of 
the church council for many years. 

He relates that in his boyhood days 
this church was still surrounded by 
farms. When the elevated systems in 
the neighborhood were being taken 
down, he recalled the details of the 
formal opening of these projects. 


‘i 


; Milwaukee’s Mayor 


bk 


Developed His Human Interests in Church Work 


Horatio ALGER never wrote a more 
brilliant story than that of Carl F. 
Zeidler, who rose from an active Lu- 
theran Sunday school teacher in Mil- 
waukee to the mayor of his home city. 
Becoming mayor of Milwaukee was not 
an easy task for this former president 
of his local Luther League. He had to 
defeat popular Mayor Dan Hoan, who 
had become quite a tradition in the Wis- 
consin metropolis what with nearly a 
quarter of century in the mayoralty. 

Carl Zeidler was born in Milwaukee 
just eight years before his predecessor 
was first elected to the chief Milwaukee 
post. He probably had no idea of be- 
coming the city’s future leader for dur- 
ing his early years he was active as a 


_ teacher and officer in the Sunday school 


of Redeemer Lutheran Church of 
which the Rev. Dr. A. A. Zinck is pas- 
tor. The future statesman engaged in 
young people’s work, was a member of 
the Junior Rangers of America, played 


_ the violin for Sunday school hymns and 


sang in the choir. Many of these activ- 
ities stood him in good stead as he pur- 
sued his education at Marquette Uni- 
versity, from which he was graduated 
in 1929 as a cum laude Bachelor of 
Philosophy, and in 1931 was granted the 
degree of Doctor of Jurisprudence. He 
is not ashamed to acknowledge that he 
helped to work his way through school 
as a claim adjuster, shoe salesman, rail- 
way express worker, filling station at- 
tendant, newsboy, and ditchdigger. 
After practicing law for five years he 
was appointed assistant city attorney. 


Friends Wage Candidacy 


It could hardly have been otherwise, 
what with all these church and civic 
activities, than for his many friends in 
Milwaukee to prevail upon him to run 
for the first office in the city. Believing 
that the time was ripe for a change 
in local government, the handsome and 
personable young barrister entered one 
of the most vigorous of municipal cam- 
paigns which included giving 879 talks 
before every type of organization. Al- 


_ though Mayor Zeidler is widely known 


for his singing abilities, he did not em- 
ploy this method during the campaign. 
He attributes his success to the zeal 
with which his followers worked during 
the drive. 

One of his ideals has always been to 
raise politics from the level of the gut- 
ter to high standards of public service. 
He holds that training Christians for 
public service, we should not forget 
that highest allegiance is due to God. 
“We must return to the precepts of re- 
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MAYOR CARL F. ZEIDLER 


ligion—we must return to God,” pro- 
claims the new mayor. 

Zeidler belongs to and has served in 
perhaps more civic organizations than 
anyone else in his home town and has 
received many awards for distinguished 
service by many organizations of his 
fellow citizens. In 1938 he was among 
men from seventeen countries given 
the Y. M. C. A. governor’s award for 
work in the International Association 
of Y’s Men’s Clubs. During the same 
year he was given the national civic 
award by the National Civic League. 
The following year the Milwaukee 
Junior Chamber of Commerce gave him 
their distinguished service award. He 
was also given an honorary life mem- 
bership by the army and navy union and 
also granted the state citizenship award 
by the Veterans of Foreign Wars. Last 
year he was made an honorary mem- 
ber of the Junior Optomists, was rec- 
ognized by the American Legion De- 
partment of Wisconsin, and is an out- 
standing leader in promoting Amer- 
icanism. 

Because of these various activities in 
church and state, Zeidler every week 
receives nearly fifty requests for speak- 
ing engagements but is able to accept 
only about 20 per cent of them, al- 
though he makes special effort to meet 
the requests from various church 
groups and organizations. The 33-year- 
old Lutheran statesman has become one 
of the most active of public servants. 
For example, on last July 4 he visited 
all the parks in the city of Milwaukee 
and delivered nineteen talks before the 
day was over. 

Other members of Zeidler’s family 
have been active in church and state. 
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His brother, Clemens, who attended 
Carthage College and Northwestern 
Seminary, is pastor of Trinity Lutheran 
Church in Appleton, Wis.; his brother 
Frank is active in Milwaukee politics. 

The new mayor is a statesman who 
practices what he preaches and con- 
tinually calls for more Christianity in 
public service, for he feels that the 
church has its greatest potential in- 
fluence through politics enunciated by 
Christian statesmen. He is certainly 
one of our leading, living, Lutheran 
laymen. 


FOLLOWING OUR BOYS TO 
CAMP 


Indianapolis, Ind. A Lutheran Seryv- 
ice Center has been opened in First 
Lutheran Church. All the Lutheran 
churches are co-operating in this work 
which is under the direction of the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council. The aim will 
be to give a spiritual, social, and rec- 
reational service to Lutheran men who 
are in the service of the United States 
Army, stationed at Fort Benjamin Har- 
rison, and to those who are in the naval 
service of our country, stationed at the 
Naval Armory, Indianapolis. The pas- 
tors of the city, together with the pres- 
ident of synod, constitute the committee 
which is responsible for this work. 


THE names and home addreses and 
camp addresses of Lutherans stationed 
at Camp Shelby, Mississippi, should be 
sent to Chaplain L. H. Wyandt, Head- 
quarters 151st Infantry, Camp Shelby, 
Mississippi. 

AFTER the service Wednesday eve- 
ning, March 19, the members and 
friends of Grace Church, New York 
City, participated in a farewell gather- 
ing for their pastor, the Rev. Edmund 
A. Bosch and his family. Mr. Bosch, a 
reserve officer, has been called to active 
duty as chaplain, and is stationed at 
Fort Eustice, Va. He has taken his 
family to be with him during his year’s 
leave of absence from the congregation. 

Letters and telegrams extending good 
wishes were read from President 
Samuel Trexler, United Synod of New 
York; Hon. Albert Goldman, Post- 
master of New York; Dr. Ambrose 
Hering, superintendent of the Lutheran 
Welfare Society; Mayor LaGuardia; 
Hon. Stanley Isaacs, president of the 
Borough of Manhattan; Mr. H. Bellmer, 
president of the Lutheran Society of 
New York. Greetings were extended in 
person by Col. George U. Harvey, pres- 
ident of the Borough of Queens; Dr. 
George Schnepel, chairman of the Man- 
hattan Lutheran Parish Committee; Dr. 
Frederick Bosch, father of Chaplain 
Bosch; and officers of the organizations 
of the congregation. During Mr. Bosch’s 
absence the Rev. Dr. E. Voehringer will 
be acting pastor. 
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Whdwest Wiscellantes 


PRESIDENT OF SYNOD HONORED 
Tabitha Home Remembered by Nebraskans 


Tue Brotherhood of Midwest Synod 
will meet in annual convention May 13 
and 14, immediately preceding the 
synod meeting at Columbus, Nebr., at 
St. Peter’s Church, Creston, Nebr., the 
Rev. R. Jobman pastor. Mr. W. F. 
Kedde of Omaha, member of the U. L. 
C. A. Brotherhood’s executive com- 
mittee, will be the banquet speaker. 
Dr. F. C. Schuldt, president of the syn- 
odical organization, is to deliver the 
sermon at the opening service, and Dr. 
F. C. Wiegman, president of Midland 
College, will give the principal address. 


The Choral Union 

Prof. Oscar Lyders, head of the music 
department at Midland College, Fre- 
mont, is again gathering the local choirs 
of Midwest and Nebraska Synods’ con- 
gregations for regional group rehear- 
sals. The first of the year’s series was 
held at St. Paul’s Church, Auburn, 
Nebr., the Rev. F. W. Henkel pastor. 
This Choral Union made its first pub- 
lic appearance at the Sunday night 
service of the U. L. C. A. convention in 
Omaha last October. The organization 
plans, in addition to training for local 
purposes, to give a combined concert 
during the latter part of spring. Pastor 
Theodore Schuldt of Nebraska City is 
president of the Union. 


Pastor C. H. Kemper of St. Paul’s 
Church, Hildreth, Nebr.. has accepted 
a call to Zion Church, Gothenburg, 
Nebr., changing his membership to 
Midwest Synod. He will begin work 
in his new pastorate shortly after 
Easter. 


The Midwest and Nebraska Synods’ 
Luther League workers held their 
spring rally at Trinity Church, Beatrice, 
Nebr., the Rev. W. H. Saas pastor. 
Speakers were Dr. A. B. Schwertz, 
Sioux City, lowa; the Rev. A. S. Pann- 
backer, Lincoln, Nebr.; and Dr. W. 
Zimmerman, Fremont. The registered 
attendance was eighty-six. 


St. John’s Church, Otoe, Nebr., is 
taking on new life under the leadership 
of the Rev. H. A. Teckhaus. The pro- 
longed vacancy had left its marks. 
Progress is reported in all departments, 
particularly in the church school, which 
now numbers nearly 100. A great deal 
of credit in this local development of 
religious education goes to Mrs. Teck- 
haus, who is an experienced teacher. 
A class of twenty-five was received at 
Easter and a Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety is in process of organization. Pas- 
tor Teckhaus is a scholar, having just 
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finished the last requirements for the 
degree of Doctor of Sacred Theology. 


Unusual Benevolence Offerings 
Assisting in the Lenten self-denial 
offering at St. Paul’s Church near 
Leigh, Nebr., are the chickens belong- 
ing to its members. The effective plan 
calls for setting aside all eggs laid on 
Sunday morning. Last year this crop 
yielded $186. Pastor J. Bahnsen, who 
is in the eleventh year of his present 
pastorate, reports that the Lord’s acre 


practice is rather popular among the ‘ 


members of his flock. 


Dr. M. A. Ritzen, superintendent of 
Tabitha Home for the Aged and Or- 
phanage at Lincoln, Nebr., who was 
recently reported a rather sick man, is 
now recuperating at his home. There 
is a possibility that a renewed interest 
on the part of Tabitha’s constituency 
in caring for its daily needs as well as 
the building fund, have had a salutary 
effect upon the patient. Among recent 
gifts for the Home have been a beef 
from Christ Church, Davenport, Nebr., 
the Rev. Henry Dumler pastor; 35 cases 
of breakfast food from a storekeeper 
member of First Church, Nebraska 
City, the Rev. Theodore Schuldt pas- 
tor; $800 from a retired German pas- 
tor for the building fund, and $500 for 
the same purpose from a layman in 
Washington, D. C. Reaching into her 
supply of resourcefulness, a Nebraska 
City church mother has started a baby 
thank offering organization, at one dol- 
lar each. So far $200 has been re- 
mitted to the Home from this source: 
Seeing such results in consequence of 
pleadings for the orphans and aged 
should make any superintendent and 
his Board feel better. 


The Rev. E. C. Hansen, Johnson, 
Nebr., pastor of St. Matthew’s Church 
and statistician of Midwest Synod, 
points out some praiseworthy achieve- 
ments in benevolence which he has 
observed among small congregations in 
the drouth area. Here is Mr. Hansen’s 
list as submitted to your correspondent: 
Emerald, Nebr., 35 confirmed members, 
gave $325; Follet, Texas, 38 confirmed 
members, $141; Trinity, Russell, Kan., 
90 confirmed members, $398. Hoising- 
ton, Kan., is also mentioned as having 
contributed remarkably well, though no 
figures were given. So far his list. There 
are others with equal claim for honor- 
able mention. The point in his report 
is that statistical financial statements 
do not necessarily reveal the facts be- 
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hind the figures. Members of low per- 
centage synods often wince when they 
see their financial bareness exposed to 
public view in line with those who take 
justifiable pride in monied perfection. 
Remember geography, sunshine, rain 
and dust have more influence upon 
monetary manifestations than we are 
inclined to credit them with. 


Faithful Work Recognized 


Early in April 1916, Mr. Fred W. 
Nolte, a middler in the Western The- 
ological Seminary (then located at 
Atchison, Kan.), was sent to supply a 
little country church, far off the beaten 
path in northwestern Missouri. Last 
April 6, this congregation, St. John’s, 
Westboro, Mo., recalled the day of their 
pastor’s first appearance among them— 
his first preaching tour from the sem- 
inary, twenty-five years ago. It was 
love at first sight, both ways. Grate- 
fully remembering his steady, even- 
tempered ministry among them, all or- 
ganizations united to make the anni- 
versary a worth-while affair. Their 
pastor’s classmates, M. A. Ritzen and 
Martin Schroeder of Lincoln, Nebr., 
were taken into confidence. At the reg- 
ular hour of worship on the day men- 
tioned, as Pastor Nolte, during the pre- 
lude, prepared himself for the service, 
his companions of earlier days, appear- 
ing from nowhere, filed down the aisle 
and started the service. The congre- 
gation’s plan of surprising their pastor 
had worked. He re-entered the sanctum 
with consternation written on his brow, 
which however, after realizing the sit- 
uation, gave way to a more pleasant 
countenance. Dr. Ritzen, who is barely 
recuperating from his recent illness, 
spoke in English and Dr. Schroeder in 
German. After special music by a well- 
trained quartet, the presidents of the 
church council, Luther League and 
Women’s Missionary Society, together 
with the superintendent of the church 
school, entered the scene, expressing in 
turn their sentiments and clinching 
their words by presenting a substan- 
tial set of silverware. 

St. John’s pastor has been the re- 
cipient of various honors. In addition 
to being a member and official of im- 
portant institutional and synodical 
boards, he is now serving his fifth term 
as president of Midwest Synod, and in 
1938 Midland College conferred upon 
him the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Divinity. Far too often one hears about 
congregations making plans to get a 
new preacher, or vice versa. No such 
thoughts hang around St. John’s. In- 
stead, they are making plans of building 
a bigger and better church, way out 
there in the open country. For years 
past the building has been far too small 
for the ever unfolding congregation. It 
is the patient, long-term pastorate that 
builds the country congregation, 
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WEEKDAY RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN BUFFALO 
United Lutheran Choir Well Recognized 


AN interesting situation developed in 
the public schools of Buffalo last Sep- 
tember. The Saturday before the 
schools wére to open their doors an 
announcement appeared in the daily 
press, in which the instructions of the 
school board to the principals of schools 
were made public. According to this 
word, principals could release children 
“for religious instruction and observ- 
ance,” for one hour Monday afternoon, 
provided such written requests were 
made by their respective parents. The 
Protestant churches received no other 
word of this action of the school board, 
although for some time committees 
from the Council of Churches and 
from Lutheran groups had tried. to 
learn of the intention of the Board; and 
most of them were not prepared for 
such action. It was clearly impossible 
for anyone to get ready within forty- 
eight hours; yet on the Sunday inter- 
vening, in all the many parishes con- 
nected with the Roman Church, such 
“request cards” were distributed for 
parents’ signature—the composition, 
the printing and allocation of which 
had taken place before the public an- 
nouncement. 


Weekday Instruction 


Two or three of our Lutheran schools 
were able to meet that first afternoon; 
other churches fell in line in the next 
few weeks, and now twelve of the 
United Lutheran congregations are con- 
ducting graded schools for weekday 
instruction. Eight other churches take 
advantage of the released time for cate- 
chetical hours then. In all, 1,275 pupils 
are enrolled in the weekday classes of 
the twenty churches included in the in- 
formal survey. The teaching staff num- 
bers almost one hundred, exclusive of 


_ the pastors, and only a small percentage 


of this force is engaged in the teaching 
work of the Sunday school. 

An accurate appraisal of the success 
of this plan of weekday instruction can- 
not be made yet; but much can be said 
in its favor. The attendance has been 
uniformly good, probably because of 
the excuse from school and a close 
check-up with the school system. The 
interest has been high, perhaps because 
of the novelty attached to a “Sunday 
school on Monday.” Disciplinary prob- 
lems have hardly occurred, for the rea- 
son that exclusion from the school is 
the simplest solution. The will to learn 
has been great also. 

Another advantage to the Church is 
seen in the added number of lay work- 
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ers who have been aroused to the need 
for more time for instruction, and 
whose latent talents have come to an 
undreamed of development. But on the 
other hand, in the opinion of some of 
the pastors, the weekday school as now 
constituted does not succeed in reach- 
ing the unchurched in any appreciable 
way; and there is some evidence that 
the Monday school is used by some 
children and their parents to supplant, 
rather than supplement, the school hour 
of Sunday. There is the statement of 
one of the men who says, “I would 
gladly swap this hour of weekday in- 
struction at church, for an hour’s intel- 
ligent supervision of religious training 
by the parent in the home.” 


Confirmation 


With but few exceptions the congre- 
gations in this area devote Palm Sun- 
day to the Service of Confirmation. If 
the weekday school continues, it is 
likely that there will be a shift to 
Pentecost, which will occur nearer the 
end of the school year. Three hundred 
thirty-eight children are being con- 
firmed this year in the twenty congre- 
gations of this section. This figure does 
not include the members of adult 
classes, which have been meeting dur- 
ing the Lenten season. As a rule, the 
size of the classes is not. what it was 
thirty or forty years ago; among us 
there are no cases of “one hundred chil- 
dren to the class’—yet the combined 
strength of all catechumens is as great 
as the confirmed membership of the 
average U. L. C. A. congregation. 


A Lenten Choral Vesper Service 


The United Lutheran Choir pre- 
sented the cantata, “Olivet to Calvary,” 
by Maunder, at a service sponsored by 
the Pastors’ Association March 23. In 
previous years the choir had been as- 
sembled for the music at Reformation 
services, and other gatherings; after the 
national convention of the Women’s 
Missionary Society in 1937 it achieved 
permanent organization, and has been 
heard two or three times a season. Un- 
der the direction of Miss Edna Spring- 
born of Grace Church, the choir has 
made rapid strides; its rendition that 
afternoon was excellent indeed. Com- 
mittees on promotion in each congrega- 
tion stressed the co-operative aspect of 
the service and guaranteed a maximum 
attendance. Concordia Church was 
thronged to the doors by a receptive 
audience which made a liberal offering 
for the work of the choir, and which 
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indicated its support of the future pro- 
gram of the group. The officers of the 
choir include: President, Mr. John 
Beiswanger, graduate instructor in 
chemistry at the University of Buffalo 
and organist at St. Paul’s, Eggertsville; 
vice-president, Mrs. Blanche Evans, 
Parkside; secretary, Miss Gaynel 
Paepke, Resurrection; treasurer, Mr. 
Walter P. Staley, Redeemer Church. 


“For Men” 

The editorial tenacity and skill of Mr. 
Francis Ford, Zion Church, Niagara 
Falls, are responsible for the monthly 
appearance of The Broadcaster, a 
twenty-page paper published for the 
Brotherhood of the Western Confer- 
ence of the United Synod of New York. 
It is sent to pastors and leaders of the 
Brotherhood movement throughout the 
area, and is a splendid piece of tech- 
nical mimeographing and newsy mate- 
rial. If there are better papers of this 
character, they have thus far escaped 
our notice. 


The Lutheran Church Home 
After the annual meeting of the As- 
sociation of the Lutheran Church Home 
for the Aged and Infirm, the following 
were elected as officers: President, Mr. 
Frederick C. Yahn, Resurrection 
Church; vice-president, the Rev. Edwin 
H. Boettger, Grace Church; secretary, 
the Rev. William T. Heil, St. Paul’s, 
Eggertsville; financial secretary, Mr. 
Newell Koepf, Atonement; treasurer, 
Mr. Arthur E. Murbach, Christ Church. 
At present the Home is caring for a 
family of 49 members, 37 women and 
12 men. A staff of nine is engaged. In 
the year 1940 the expenses amounted to 
$13,715; bequests received, $4,500. 


The Buffalo Pastors’ Association con- 
ducted its Lenten Communion Service 
the Tuesday before Palm Sunday, 
rather than during Holy Week. An in- 
creased participation seems to justify 
the change of date. The Service was 
conducted by the Rev. Wade Koons, 
Ascension Church, Snyder, and the 
Rev. Henry M. Schumann, St. Mark’s, 
Kenmore; the meditation was by the 
Rev. Hugo Dressler, Atonement 
Church, where the service was held. 


After a severe illness of more than 
two months the Rev. George Rupley of 
Tabor Church has been able to resume 
his work. During his absence from the 
pulpit the services were in charge of 
the Rev. George Schettler and the Rev. 
John Lehman. The mid-week services 
during the first part of Lent were con- 
ducted by Pastors Schumann, Heil and 
the writer. 


The Wagner College Choir will in- 
clude Buffalo on its spring tour, which 
occurs during National Music Week. It 
will be ‘heard Thursday, May 8, at 
Kleinhans Music Hall. 
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IN INSTITUTIONS OF LEARNING 
Death of the Great and the Lowly 


Spring has arrived once more,.even 
on the great northwestern prairies. 
Promptly, on the sixth of April, the 
robins and larks arrived together, and 
the larks have been singing ever since. 
The season promises well. The birds 
would have it so and man may have it 
so if he will, for God is good and His 
mercy endureth forever. The other day 
a new tractor passed our lane on its 
way to the farm, but I have seen no 
ploughing yet. Not all the snow is gone, 
nor is all the ice out of the ground. 
Within a few days we look for City of 
Saskatoon trench-digging machinery to 
bring the waterworks system to our 
campus. The installation of this system 
will make the spring of 1941 one to be 
long remembered. For twenty-five 
years we have waited, and now our 
generous friends have made our dream 
come true. 

On April 9 I attended the graduation 
services of St. Andrew’s Theological 
College in Saskatoon. They were held 
in Westminster Church of the United 
Church of Canada and were impres- 
sively conducted. The class numbered 
twelve and was the largest in the his- 
tory of the institution. There is work 
for them all and vacancies still to be 
filled. St. Andrew’s divides the year 
into two equal parts and makes the 
practical training of their students in 
the mission field correspond with the 
intra-mural classwork. As compared 
with our full “Practical Year” their 
students miss the experiences of winter 
work, and that surely matters, for it is 
field adjustments to the difficulties of 
fall, winter and spring that, above all 
else, test the mettle of the missionary. 
Only those who have had these expe- 
riences know what is involved. 

At present the war adds to the prob- 
lems on the mission field. Four of our 
men who have been taking the course 
for the training of Canadian officers 
during the winter must now continue 
their training in a military camp. They 
are all volunteers. The military author- 
ities have been very considerate of their 
condition as students so that, during the 
winter there has been no interference 
with their regular lectures. They were 
not called to camp until after univer- 
sity convocation. The inconvenience to 
us results from our scholastic year be- 
ing longer than that of the other col- 
leges of the university. 


O. C. D. Klaehn, D.D. 

of Montreal, is dead. The news came 
to me through a friend without any 
preceding announcement about illness. 


By N. WiI1.I1son 


I do not yet know the circumstances of 
his death and have seen no report of 
them in the secular or church press. 
But he is gone, and many places that 
knew him well will know him no more. 
Dr. Klaehn was no ordinary person- 
ality. He was possessed of marked 
ability and quite unusual versatility. As 
immigrant missionary for many years 
he delighted in making contacts with 
government officials to arrange for dis- 
position of newcomers to the country. 
He was inventive and resourceful, and 
had an abundance of administrative 
courage. He began his work in the 
Canada Synod as a missionary pastor 
in Muskoka and rose to the position of 
president of the synod. Zion Church 
in Stratford, Ontario, is the architec- 
tural monument to his work as a pas- 
tor. He was a familiar figure in many 
a council of the Church. It will take 
time to realize that he has passed off 
the field of the Church Militant. 


Prominent folks pass and their pass- 
ing is noticed; should we not also take 
note of those in humbler station? To 
some readers of THE LuTHERAN the 
death of Miss Marguerite Hempel of 
Saskatoon will bring a feeling of sin- 
cere regret. She was an unassuming 
and lonely handmaid of the Lord, and 
she passed away suddenly with no one 
at hand to give her aid. Two or three 
days before her death she had been in 
the city doing her usual shopping but 
she had given expression to premo- 
nitions that death was near. She was 
one of the faithful servants of the Lu- 
theran College and Seminary, having 
for some years ministered to the stu- 
dents in their diningroom. She lived a 
devout life of faith, and attended reg- 
ularly the services of the nearest Lu- 
theran church. She was of cheerful 
disposition, and rejoiced when she was 
able to qualify for Canadian citizen- 
ship. She had no relatives here. 


Dr. Wickey at Saskatoon 


Dr. Gould Wickey, executive secre- 
tary of the Board of Education, made 
his annual visit to Saskatoon Seminary 
during the first week of April. The Lu- 
theran Students’ Union of the city took 
advantage of his presence to arrange 
for a general meeting. The attendance 
was gratifying. The address on “Divine 
Guidance” was reassuring to faith and 
a call to new hope and courage in spir- 
itual endeavor. These are days of test- 
ing for all Christians, but they are 
peculiarly challenging to the exploring 
mind of young people. What is the 
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meaning of it all and what can be done 
about it? “Must I plunge to wreck a 
brother? May I not that brother save?” 
At all times the world yearns for safe 
and inspiring leaders. None other has 
yet been offered to the perplexed mind 
of men that is comparable to Him Who 
said, “Follow me,” and “Lo, I am with 
you alway.” Of course we know that. 
We have been told again and again to 
look to Jesus: but faith needs daily 
food. And we need the concreteness of 
earthly representatives of Jesus—men 
and women who have had spiritual ex- 
perience and who know that Divine 
Guidance is available. 


It is peculiarly interesting to me that 
several pastors in the Canada .Synod 
are now using as liturgical vestments 
the cassock, surplice and stole. In 
Trinity Church, Hamilton, the change 
was requested by the congregation and 
the church council pleasantly surprised 
the pastor-by making him a present of 
the vestments. From the beginning of 
its history that congregation has had a 
vested choir, and the beautiful appoint- 
ments of the new chancel prompted the 
worshipers to ask for a completion of 
the harmony. I congratulate them on 
their good liturgical taste. 


HARTWICK COLLEGE, 
ONEONTA, N. Y. 


Hartwick COLLEGE was host to one 
hundred representatives of Lutheran 
student groups in the colleges and uni- 
versities of New York State March 29 
and 30. The theme of the conference, 
which is the first held in New York 
State, was “Thy Kingdom Come.” 

The opening session was addressed by 
Dr. C. P. Harry, student secretary, 
Board of Education, U. L. C. A. Dis- 
cussion groups were held in the after- 
noon under the leadership of Hartwick 
faculty members. Dr. Paul C. White, 
secretary of the United Lutheran Synod 
of New York, presided at the banquet 
Saturday evening as toastmaster and 
delivered the sermon at the Sunday 
worship service. Dr. Arnold F. Keller, 
pastor of the Church of the Redeemer, 
Utica, presided over the panel discus- 
sion, which featured representative stu- 
dent leaders. 

The conference was made possible 
through the efforts of the student leader 
of Syracuse University, Mr. J. Benner 
Weaver, and the representatives of 
Hartwick College: President Henry J. 
Arnold, Dean Louis F. Hackemann, and 
Mr. George W. DeLawter, Director of 
Public Relations. Dorothea Burnes of 
Rochester, Charles Deitz and Guenther 
Kolb of Hollis, L. I., were the Hartwick 
students in charge of the arrangements. 
Housing facilities were provided by the 
Ladies’ Guild of the Church of the 
Atonement, Oneonta. 
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TOURISTS AND HOME-SEEKERS ON INCREASE 


“Eighty and Over” 


_ THE normal annual rainfall for South- 

ern California is about twelve inches: 
last season it reached sixteen inches; 

this season to date we have had above 
twenty-six inches. Of course, this is 

_ but a drop compared with the dripping 
experience of the San Francisco Bay 
region, of Portland, Seattle and the 
Columbia River region. They say they 
like it. There is no reason to question 
their veracity. 

It is but a short time since the Los 
Angeles and Santa Ana Rivers ran up- 
-sidedown: they were sand banks, with 
a trickle of water, over which one could 
step with ease. As we cross them now, 
they are at flood-tide. But wait: when 
you come in June, the rains will all be 
over, and the rivers will be as dry as 
dust. 

Twenty-one years ago, the annual 
tourist visitation was about 200,000: 
‘now, the number has swelled to about 
one and three-quarter millions. Many 
are seeking employment. Enticed by 
the broadcast call for workers in the 
expanding plants, they came to South- 
ern California as to the Land of 
Promise. 

Disappointment will meet many. Un- 
qualified for the technical service these 

_ plants call for, they will join the ever- 
increasing company of hand-outers— 
the galling munificence of a paternal 
government being their only recourse. 


Building Boom 

The boom is on. To house the fam- 
ilies of the increasing number of legit- 
imately employed men, as well as to 
supply the demand of an increasing 
number of tourists turned home-seek- 
ers, builders are taking advantage of 
the generous government financing 
scheme—the result being: thousands 
of financed homes, here, there and 

_everywhere—swell homes, and other- 
wise. 

When the depression comes—and 
come it will—what will the outcome 
be? We have passed through several 
serious disasters, and have come 
through smiling: we will do so again. 
But what of the unfortunate ones who 
lose their smile in the shake-up! 

The above must not be taken too 
seriously. There are still many alluring 
places beckoning us; many delightful 
things to see—in Southern California. 
Road and bridge-building are well- 
nigh a fetich. You know of the stu- 
pendous achievements about San Fran- 
cisco Bay: the Golden Gate and the 
San Francisco-Oakland bridges. Many 

thousands of motor vehicles pass over 
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them daily. But this is in Dr. Crouser’s 
bailiwick. 

The newest scenic realm in Southern 
California to be opened to tourists 
about July 1, is along the Angeles 
Forest Highway, served by a newly 
completed bridge, 185 feet high, span- 
ning Tujunga Canyon—the highest 
bridge in Los Angeles County. 


Going Places 

March 15 Col. Charles E. Ellis, one- 
time neighbor of Lincoln in Illinois, a 
product of West Point, serving the gov- 
ernment seventy years in ten foreign 
countries, celebrated his one hundred 
third birthday. The day before he 
bought his first automobile. Hurrying 
from the birthday party, he explained: 
“We must be going places; we have 
some running around to do.” 


On a Sunday morning in February, 
twenty-five “youngsters,” the “eighty 
and over” group, were guests of the 
Community Bible Class of Huntington 
Park. None of them can be termed 
“native sons.” They hail from Iowa, 
Ohio, Illinois, North Carolina, New 
York, Indiana, Missouri, Minnesota, 
Michigan, Kentucky, Scotland, England. 
The two oldest are ninety-five. So much 
for longevity in California. And yet, 
none of them has attained unto the 
years of our long-ago friend, Dr. T. F. 
Dornblaser, who is crowding close onto 
one hundred years. Can it be that Chi- 
cago’s chilling breezes are as life-pre- 
serving as the sunshine of California? 


25,000 Babies 

Southern California is prolific. The 
California Lutheran Hospital in Los 
Angeles, on March 18, announced the 
birth of the 25,000th child. The hos- 
pitalization expense is being met by Mr. 
Henry, president of the Lutheran Hos- 
pital Society. Hail to Master Ronald 
Jay Fingerson—a native son. 


Sweet Charity is a welcome visitor 
to the den. It is the mouthpiece of the 
Good Shepherd Home, Allentown, Pa. 
Among the cash donations for Novem- 
ber-December, we note not less than 
eighteen from California. This far-flung 
exhibition of sweet charity, finding ex- 
pression even in California, may be, so 
far as California is concerned, an after- 
math of the enthusiasm that once pre- 
vailed among us over the purpose to 
establish a Home for the Aged at Sierra 
Madre, where our ground is located. 

And this enthusiasm can be awakened 
anew, when (shall I say it?) the new 
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blood that has come among us awakens 
to the desirableness of, and the need 
for, such a home in Southern California. 
And there are others, I am persuaded, 
along the traveled ways from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific that would be 
materially interested in so splendid a 
project, when we at home-base really 
express a determination to go forward 
—and, having done all to GO. The en- 
tire U. L. C. A. might well father—at 
least, encourage—such an undertaking. 


Coincident with the meeting of synod, 
the Hollywood Church, Dr. George 
Dorn pastor, will celebrate the twen- 
tieth anniversary of their organization. 
The two pastors most vitally connected 
with the beginnings of the congrega- 
tion, Dr. G. W. Snyder and Dr. M. H. 
Stine, have entered the Church Tri- 
umphant. 


The National Christian Mission 


The final appearance of the twenty- 
odd eminent preachers has come to Los 
Angeles and vicinity, and has departed. 
I have been asked to write an evalua- 
tion of the Mission. At first, I was in- 
clined to be somewhat critical—this is 
my natural tendency, as some of my 
old-time warrior friends testify. As I 
calmly re-read the evidence, however, 
I am persuaded that it is better to 
operate under the rule of Jesus Him- 
self: “He that is not against us is on 
our part.” The closing address of Dr. 
E. Stanley Jones, in the Shrine Audi- 
torium, Sunday night, March 23, was a 
stirring appeal to the Christian Church 
to appreciate her opportunity and her 
obligation to carry the conquering gos- 
pel of Christ, exhibited in the lives of 
church members, into all walks of life 
—political and diplomatic, and into the 
marts of trade. This is the “same old 
gospel,” applied to everyday life. And 
this, as it seems to me, is the avowed 
purpose of the “Mission.” It was de- 
signed to bolster up the drooping spirits 
of a seemingly disheartened church. 


The Rev. Edwin J. Johnson resigned 
as pastor of St. Mark’s Church, Noko- 
mis, Ill., effective June 1, in order to 
accept a call to the Lutheran Church 
at Eugene, Oregon. He will be pastor 
of our church there and also pastor for 
Lutheran students in the University of 
Oregon. Pastor Johnson leaves Noko- 
mis after a very successful pastorate to 
accept the urgent call from this sig- 
nificant church in the Pacific North- 
west. He is president of the Central 
Conference of the Illinois Synod, sec- 
retary of the synodical Brotherhood, 
chairman of the synod’s Committee on 
Rural Work, and the news corre- 
spondent from the conference to THE 
LUTHERAN. 
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Letters Tell the Story 


“The Lutheran Refugee Mailbag” Bears Witness to 
Efficient Service and to Grateful Appreciation 


Tue following letters selected from 
some of the recent correspondence 
which has come to the office of the 
Lutheran Refugee Service tell their 
own stories. They come from a wide 
area, over which our service has ex- 
tended itself. We give them in the very 
words of the writers, but omit identify- 
ing names and places in order not to 
embarrass the writers. 


This one was written by a musician 
who was adopted by a Lutheran con- 
gregation in one of the midwestern 
cities: 

“T am glad to report that I get every 
possible help from Pastor —. He is 
treating me not only like a friend but 
like his own brother. He is a fine per- 
son. We have a grand time, both of us! 
Things here are developing; yesterday 
I had my second choir rehearsal. Al- 
ready forty members joined, and I ex- 
pect more to come.” 


A Lutheran refugee student for whom 
we were able to secure a scholarship 
from a college writes: 

“T am sure that the couple of months 
I spent here, and the others that I am 
going to spend here, are going to leave 
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such a deep impression on me that I 
am not going to forget as long as I live. 
In a critical moment of my life I met a 
large group of people who impressed 
me with their true Christian ideals at 
a time when I thought Christ was en- 
tirely forgotten in the world. This gave 
my faith back to me, strengthened my 
soul, and relaxed my mind. At the 
same time it gave me a wonderful 
chance to prepare myself for my future 
life, which previous to my coming here 
seemed to be dark and gloomy. 

“My relationship with the faculty 
and students continued to be just as 
pleasant as it was in the first days and 
just as pleasant as one can imagine it 
could be. I find the finest co-operation 
on either parts, for which I am most 
grateful. ...I wish you would let me 
know whether I could be of any serv- 
ice to you or to the National Council.” 


Through the hearty co-operation of 
a Lutheran pastor and his congregation 
a physician was resettled in a small 
community, where, under some initial 
difficulties, he is seeking to establish a 
practice. The Lutheran Refugee Serv- 
ice has supplied the rent of his home 
and office for the first few months. He 
writes: 

‘T am still convinced this place will 
be fairly good in some time. People 
seem to like me and I get new calls all 
the time; but the number of my patients 
is not large enough as yet that I can 
live on my own, although I hope it 
won’t be long until T’ll be so far. I can 
only assure you again and again that 
it is my belief that Pll make my way 
here and that it is my strong desire to 
pay back every cent I received... .I 
trust that you will understand my posi- 
tion here as you always showed such 
kind understanding for all my troubles 
up to now.” 


It will be apparent from these letters 
that there are many worth-while serv- 
ices being rendered the refugee by the 
Church agency which has been as- 
signed to conduct this service. The 
value he places on our American herit- 
age of civil freedom, his eagerness to 
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outdoor shuffle-boards, horseback riding, entertainment, fish- 
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be less of a burden and more of a con- 
tributing factor in American life, the 
powerful effect upon his Christian faith 
which this service of his own Church 
is helping to stimulate—all these dem- 
onstrate the value of this ministry. 

Day after day the Rev. Louis Sanjek 
is available for consultation with these 
people of our own household of faith. 
Spiritual counsel is given, referral to 
congregations and pastors is made, and 
plans for resettlement and for meeting 
emergency or long-time needs are dis- 
cussed. 

The Rev. Paul John Kirsch is giving 
valuable full-time service, on a vol- 
unteer basis, to discover new possibil- 
ities for resettlement hospitality and 
employment. The most difficult prob- 
lem is to find affidavits for some of the 
refugees who are still in Europe but 
must emigrate for fear of their lives. 

During the present semester of the 
college year the Lutheran Refugee 
Service is providing $205 monthly for 
student aid and cash grants to profes- 
sors who are receiving maintenance 
from the colleges they serve. The 
Board of Education of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America co-operates 
with us by giving spiritual counsel and 
advice through its student secretaries. 
A working agreement for this type of 
co-operation is proving very satisfac- 
tory to all concerned. The Lutheran 
Student Association has for the past 
two years helped to provide funds 
which are applied to the assistance 
which we are giving to students. 

Other refugees are being helped in 
resettlement plans, which cover a wide 
area of the United States. For some of 
them it is necessary to pay railroad or 
bus fare, or to assist them with a 
monthly grant for two or three months, 
until they are able to make their own 
way. 

This service is conducted by the 
American Section of the Lutheran 
World Convention and is supported by 
a small budget from the funds of Lu- 
theran World Action. 

LUTHERAN REFUGEE SERVICE 

C. E. Krumsuou.z, Director. 


The Venango Trail 


By L. W. Rupp 


In addition to those already men- 
tioned, pastors of the Pittsburgh Synod 
who are on leave of absence from par- 
ishes to serve as chaplains are: Captain 
John O. Woods, Carlisle Barracks, Pa.; 
First Lieutenant Luther M. Schulze, 
Fort Belvoir, Va.; Lieutenant Colonel 
Herbert A. Rinard, Randolph Field; 
Major Frederick C. Frommhagen, Chief 
of Chaplains’ Office, Washington, D. C. 

Three additional notices of gifts of 
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flags to churches have come. The na- 
tional and church flags have been 
placed in the chancel of Zion, Johns- 
town, Dr. Theodore Buch pastor; Trin- 
ity, Mount Pleasant, the Rev. George 
D. Wolfe; and St. John’s, Martins Ferry, 
the Rev. Paul O. W. Heist. The latter 
presentation is by Mr. John Kehrer. 
The Brotherhood and Ladies’ Aid made 
the Mount Pleasant presentations; 
Trinity congregation was host to Com- 
pany E before the boys left for Indian- 


_town Gap; thirty-six attending. 


Personalities 


Personalities come into their own in 
these notes, beginning with 

Mrs. George H. Schnur, Erie, who 
devotes her entire time to the making of 
Communion wafers, and commendation 
of the fine penmanship and accuracy of 
Carl E. Schnur in the making up of the 
remarkable “Map of Lutheran Churches 
of Western Pennsylvania,” published by 
the Pittsburgh Synod, dedicated to the 
memory of the originator, Dr. George 
H. Schnur. Much laborious toil on the 
part of Pastor George J. Muller went 
into the map making, for which com- 
mendation is due. 


Pastor William H. Marburger ob- 
served the fifth anniversary of his pas- 
torate in the Chicora Parish and of his 
ordination. The two congregations of 
the parish gave the services on March 
23 to a celebration, printing an unusual 
bulletin which gave roll calls of mem- 
bers received, 107; infants baptized, 59; 
marriages, 21; burials, 45. The parish 
debt has been reduced by $2,500; im- 
provements and repairs to property 


amounting to $3,000 have been made 


and paid for; total congregational ex- 
penses have been $20,755, with $6,268 
given to benevolent causes. 


In Rochester, Pa., the Elizabeth Bible 
Class of St. Paul’s Church has pre- 
sented a pair of three-branch can- 
delabra for the altar in memory of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Simoleit, the pastor’s wife, 
who died in 1933. Mrs. Albert Sulser is 
teacher of the class, which was renamed 
in memory of their former teacher. 


Mrs. Meade A. Rugh, Charleroi, re- 
cently published a novel, “Follow Thou 
Me.” Her many friends in missionary 
circles will wish to read it. Her hus- 
band, pastor of Christ Lutheran Church, 
served as chairman of the committee 
sponsoring the recent community re- 
ligious survey in which all faiths whole- 
heartedly and pleasantly co-operated. 


Deep sympathy goes out to the Rev. 
E. L. T. Engers, pastor of Messiah 
Church, Morningside, Pittsburgh, who 
recently lost his footing and fell on the 
street near his home suffering such in- 
juries as sent him to Passavant Hos- 
pital. He is the oldest active pastor of 
the Pittsburgh Synod. He will this year 
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The new dormitory 


observe the sixtieth anniversary of his 
ordination. Until this accident he was 
every bit as active as any of the “boys.” 
During the time that Pastor Engers is 
“resting” six East End pastors volun- 
teered to take over Messiah services. 


Another Rural Accomplishment 


Knox Parish of the North East Con- 
ference, the Rev. Edwin B. Boyer pas- 
tor, lies up in that area which also has 
had the biggest winter in years; and 
for the first time over a long expanse 
of years St. Paul’s Church missed a 
service because the pastor could not get 
through the drifts! The superintendent 
of Emanuel Sunday school, Mr. E. J. 
Miller, retired after twenty-six years 
in office; the school honored him with 
a gift of a fine Bible. The Ladies’ Bible 
Class is renovating the social rooms of 
the church at a cost of $300. A new 
pulpit Bible has been placed in Mt. 
Zion Church. The missionary societies 
of Emanuel and St. Paul’s memorialized 
Mrs. Boyer and changed the organiza- 
tion’s name to the Mabel Boyer Mis- 
sionary Society. 

To most folks Pittsburgh and steel 
are synonyms; they appreciate Taren- 
tum’s Judge Samuel H. Gardner when 
he delights to speak of the county as 
“The State of Allegheny.” Yet in 
Allegheny County there are nigh to 
4,000 farms! And among these real 
farms, expert farmers, par-excellence 
products; witness Treesdale. And 
preachers who do country work. St. 
Paul’s, at Glenfield, a bit of a village 
eight miles from the Golden Triangle, 
and Rehoboth, across the line in Beaver 
County, are served by Pastor W. Roy 
Goff, widely known for his illustrated 
travel lectures. Glenfield made a big 
increase in 1940 apportionment pay- 
ment, has made a number of property 
improvements; the choir presented the 
pastor with a silk robe. Rehoboth has 
increased apportionment payments, and 
has expended $200 in property im- 
provements. 


Five highlights mark accomplish- 
ments in the Apollo and Spring Church 
Parish, East Conference, Dr. M. L. 
Clare and the Rev. Robert Wolff pas- 
tors. The points are: reduction of 
bonded indebtedness by $3,500; reduc- 
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Roanoke College 


Charles J. Smith, D.D., LL.D., President 


Four-year college of the Synod of Virginia. 
A.B. and B.S. degrees. Pre-professional work 
in law, dentistry, medicine, pharmacy, nurs- 
ing, or engineering. 


; Strong department of 
business administration. Aeronautics under 
Civil Aeronautics Program. Co-educational. 
New girls’ dormitory and new chemistry 
building now under construction. 


Founded 1842. Member Southern Association. 
For information address 
DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 


Box F Roanoke College Salem, Virginia 


CHICAGO 


Lutheran Theological Seminary 
For information and catalog address 
L. FRANKLIN GRUBER, D.D., LL.D., 
President 
1600 S. Eleventh Avenue, Maywood, III. 
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tion of interest; increase of benevolent 
contributions; five per cent increase in 
apportionment met, with 100 per cent 
as 1941 goal; payment of all current 
expenses in full; services of an assistant 
pastor. Progress at Spring Church in 
the past two years is notable. Services 
are possible now on each Lord’s Day 
morning. A chancel has been added, 
with cross, lectern, altar and pulpit. 
The basement has been enlarged to 
provide teaching and social rooms. 


Impressive Service for 


Fishermen 


Seattle, Wash. An interesting and 
impressive service was held recently at 
Ballard First Lutheran Church of 
Seattle, of which the feature was the 
blessing of the fishermen whose voy- 
ages carry them into the northern 
Pacific fishing grounds. The service 
was conducted by the Rev. O. L. Haavik 
of the Norwegian Lutheran Church. 
Music was supplied by a Norwegian 
male chorus. In addition to the address 
by the pastor, Governor Arthur B. 
Langlie spoke to the people and H. V. 
Haughland, one of the trustees of the 
church, made a short address. 

The service is of interest to hundreds 
of Seattle fishermen who go out of the 
port of Seattle to their toilsome and 
often dangerous work. The occasion 
was noted by the Seattle newspapers, 
one of which devoted two brief edi- 
torials to this annual event in the life 
of the port at Washington. 
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The Rev. M. E. Boulton 


Resigns Pastorate 


The Rev. Merrell E. Boulton, pastor 
of St. John’s Church, Maywood, IIl., for 
the past eighteen years, surprised his 
congregation and friends by offering 
his resignation as pastor to take effect 
June 1. Pastor Boulton is still active, 
but years ago he suffered from cer- 
tain ailments which now and then in- 
terfere with a comfortable performance 
of his parish duties. His devoted sons, 
with their persuasive methods, are 
largely responsible for this seeming 
hasty step. 


THE LUTHERAN THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY AT PHILADELPHIA 


(MT. AIRY) 
LUTHER D. REED, President 


SEVENTY-EIGHTH YEAR BEGINS 
SEPTEMBER 16, 1941 


For catalog and information address: 
FREDERIC W. FRIDAY, Registrar 


MARION 
COELEGE 


A LUTHERAN 
COLLEGE FOR 
YOUNG WOMEN 


Accredited Junior 

College and last two 

years of High School 

in famous “blue 

grass” region of 

Virginia. Liberal 

Arts. Pre-library, 

d Pre-nursing. Pre- 
journalism, Pre-Social work, Education, Busi- 
ness Education, Home Economics, Music, 
Speech, Happy home and social life in at- 
mosphere of Southern culture. 68th year. 
Rates, $435.00 to $485.00. Catalogue and view 
book.—H. J. Rhyne, Pres., Box K, Marion, Va. 


Go to College Next Fall! 


Mr. Boulton is one of a large family 
formerly residing at Goshen, Indiana. 
It was there that Mr. Boulton received 
his education, and he was one of the 
early students at the Chicago Seminary 
in the days of Dr. Revere Weidner and 
Dr. H. W. Roth. His first charge was 
at Goodhue and Canon Falls, Minn., 
and then for several years he was pas- 
tor at Mishawaka, Ind. 

He was called to The Dalles, Oregon, 
where he was greatly beloved and did 
much useful service for the church, 
both locally and as president of the 
Pacific Synod for nearly a decade. 
Later he was called to Everett, Wash., 
and from there he came to Epiphany 
Church, Chicago. When St. John’s 
Church was in need of a pastor, they 
turned to Mr. Boulton as a man suit- 
able for a seminary church. He was 
spoken of at times as “Dr. Whitteker’s 
Pastor.” 

Mrs. Boulton (nee Gieseler) of Mil- 
waukee, has as one of her forebears the 
well-known church historian by that 
name. Florence, the eldest daughter, 
was laid away under the green sward 
at The Dalles, Oregon. Two sons, Fred- 
erick, a successful commercial artist, 
and Robert, a pastor at Milwaukee, 
Wis., and a daughter, Dorothy, are 
proud of their father and are very 
anxious to have him with them yet for 
many years. 

Mr. Boulton is mild mannered, very 
likable as a pastor, and a man of good 
judgment. As president of the Pacific 
Synod he was respected and beloved 
and served the Church in a very ex- 
cellent way. His many friends are 
sorry to have him leave the circle of 
active workers, but they wish him com- 
fort and happiness in the late summer 
of his life. No doubt his genial manner 
and smiling face will still give inspira- 
tion to the late season workers who 
must needs continue their daily task 
until the Head of the Church says: 
“Tis enough.” 


MUHLENBERG COLLEGE 


A Lutheran Church-Supported Liberal Arts College for Men 
in Allentown, Pennsylvania 


Invites You and Your Parents to Study Its Facilities for Meeting 


Your Individual Needs. 


The College Offers a Strong Curriculum in the Arts and the 
Sciences, Preparation for Every Profession and for Business. 


Plan to Attend the Sub-Freshman Day Program, Saturday, May 3 
A Program Showing Education at Work for National Defense. 


For the new illustrated brochure on life at Muhlenberg, address 
HARRY A. BENFER, Registrar 


LEVERING TYSON, Litt.D., LL.D., President 


ROBERT C. HORN, Ph.D., Litt.D., Dean 
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One Pastor’s Day 


Tue bulletin of Faith Lutheran 
Church, St. Paul, Minn., tells of a 
typical day in the life of their busy 
pastor, Dr. Charles L. Grant. We quote: 
7.00 A. Alarm clock, 


M. 
7.30 A.M. Breakfast. ‘ 
8.00 A. M. Co anion to a lady at the hos- 
pital. 
.30 A.M. Servicing the mail. 
9.00 A. M. Bea to a member in her 
ome. 
9.30 A.M. Communion to a member at the 
Ancker Hospital. 
10.00 A.M. Arranged for a funeral with the 
family. 
11.00 A.M. Studied. 
11.30 A.M. Two callers. 
Noon—Lunch. 
12.30 P.M. Arranged material for dictation. 
1.45 P.M. Funeral at a chapel. 
2.20 P.M. Purchased supplies. 
2.45 P.M. Called on a blind man. 
3.00 P.M. Consulted Welfare Office for a 
family. 
3.15 P.M. Dictation. 
5.00 P.M. Called at University Hospital. 
6.00 P.M. Supper. 
6.45 P.M. Called on very sick woman at St. 
Joseph’s Hospital. 
7.20 P.M. Called on a young woman for 
membership. 
8.00 P.M. Conducted service at a funeral 
~~ chapel. 
8.20 P.M. Committee meeting at parsonage. 
10.30 P.M. Lunch with the committee. 
12.01 A.M. Committee left, 
12.10 A.M. Read. 
1.00 A.M. Retired. 
SYNODS 


The fiftieth annual convention of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Synod of California will be 
held in the First English Lutheran Church, West 
Sixth Street and Shatto Place, Los Angeles, 
Ratt eee te J. Weertz, D.D., pastor, May 
8 to 12. 

The convention will begin with the Confes- 
sional Service and the Sacrament of Holy Com- 
munion, Thursday, May 8, at 10.00 A. M. 

Business sessions will be held daily (except 
Saturday and Sunday) at 9.00 A. M. and 2.00 
P. M. Evening sessions at 7.45 P. M. 

Credentials for all lay delegates must be in 
the hands of the secretary not later than May 5. 

Clarence F. Crouser, Sec. 


The fourth annual convention of the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod will be held in Christ 
Church, York, Pa., the Rev. Gerald G. Neely 
pastor, May 19-22. The convention will open 
with a sermon by the president of the synod 
and the celebration of the Holy Communion 
Monday, May 19, at 7.45 P. M., Daylight Saving 
Time. Joseph D. Krout, Sec. 


The Illinois Synod will meet for the twenty- 
second annual convention, May 12 to 15 inclu- 
sive, in Unity Church, Chicago, the Rev. Millard 
H. Stiles pastor. 

The convention will open Monday night with 
the Service of Holy Communion. All pastors 
and delegates of synod are urged to be present 
for the opening service. Business sessions will 
begin Tuesday morning. The Brotherhood Con- 
vention will be held Wednesday afternoon and 
evening. George J. Curran, Sec. 


The eighty-seventh annual convention of the 
United Lutheran Synod in Iowa will be held 
May 5-7, in St. John’s Church, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, the Rev. R. W. Livers pastor. 

E. A. Piper, Sec. 


The one hundred twenty-second annual con- 
vention of the Maryland Synod will be held at 
the Church of the Reformation, Caroline and 
Lanvale Sts., Baltimore, Md., the Rev. Howard 
F. Reisz pastor, May 26 to 28. 

The convention will open with the celebration 
of the Lord’s Supper at 8.00 P. M., May 26. 

Applicants for ordination, licensure and re— 
licensure will meet the Examining Committee 
at the convention church May 26 at 2.00 P. M. 

J. Frank Fife, Sec. 


The twenty-first annual convention of the 
Michigan Synod will be held in St. John’s 
Church, Three Rivers, Mich., beginning 1.00° 
P. M., May 12. The Holy Communion will be 
administered at 8.00 P. M. that evening. Dele- 
gates desiring entertainment in the homes of 
the congregation should notify the Rev. W. E. 
Watts, pastor of the host church. 

William S. Avery, Sec. 


The Evangelical Lutheran Synod in the Mid- 
west will hold its fifty-second annual conven- 
tion, May 14-18, in Trinity Church, Columbus, 
Nebr., the Rev. Herman Goede pastor. Open-- 
ing service at 8.00 P. M., Wednesday, May 14- 

A. B. J. Lentz, Sec. 


"April 30, 1941 


_ The one hundred ninety-fourth annual con- 
vention of the Evangelical Lutheran Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania and Adjacent States 
will be held in Trinity Church, Sixth and 
Washington Sts., Reading, Pa, Hermann F. 
Miller, D.D., ena beginning Monday, May 
26, at 2.00 P. M., D. S. T., with the Service of 
Holy Communion and sermon by the Rev. Dr. 
Charles M. eooper of the Philadelphia Sem- 
inary, followed by business sessions. 
Applications for admission to the synod on 
the part of seminarians and pastors from other 
ods and on the part of congregations are to 
be addressed to the peesteent of synod, the 
Rev. Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher, immediately, so that 
he may refer them to the Rev. David A. Menges, 
chairman of the Examining Committee and/or 
the Rev. Ira F. Frankenfield, chairman of the 
Committee on Reception of Congregations. 
~ William L. Stough, Sec. 


4 The United Lutheran Synod of New York 
_ will hold its thirteenth annual convention, June 
9-12, in Christ Church, Broadway and Fox 
Street, Buffalo, N. Y., the Rev. John M. Strodel 
pastor, beginning with the Service and Com- 
-munion, Monday at 8 P. M. Business sessions 
daily at 9 A. M. and 2 P. M. The Ordination 
Service, June 11, at 8 P. M. 

Candidates for ordination will meet the Ex- 
é g Committee, F. Arnold Bavendam, D.D., 
chairman, at 10 A. M., Wednesday, May 21, in 
‘St. John’s Parish House, 81 Christopher St., 
New York City. Pastors from sister synods 
desiring to unite with synod will meet the com- 
mittee at 10 A. M., Tuesday, June 10, at Christ 
Chuch, Buffalo, N. Y. Paul C. White, Sec. 


The Synod of Ohio will hold its twenty-first 
annual convention in the First Lutheran Church, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, the Rev. A. M. Lutton pastor, 
beginning Monday evening, May 19, with a 
Communion Service and continuing to May 22. 

H. I. Pospesel, Sec. 
The ninety-ninth convention of the Pittsburgh 
Synod will be held in the First Lutheran 
lurch, Ridge and Kenneth Aves, New Ken- 
sington, Pa., Samuel Boerstler, S.T.D., pastor, 
beginning May 26, with the Chief Service and 
Holy Communion at 3.00 P. M. The Executive 
Committee and the Examining Committee will 
meet that same morning at 9.00 o’clock, Day- 
light Saving Time. John J. Myers, Sec. 


The fiftieth annual convention of the Rocky 
Mountain Synod will be held May 1-4 in St. 
Paul’s Church, Albuquerque, N. M., the Rev. 
W. F. Martin pastor and president of synod. 

Opening service May 1 at 7.45 P. M. The 
Holy Communion will precede the formal 

ey) pone of the convention of the morning of 

fay 2. 

The U. L. C. A. representative to this con- 
vention will be H. J. Pflum, D.D. 

Ernest E. Habig, Sec. 


CONFERENCES 


The Philadelphia Conference of the Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania and Adjacent States 
will hold their annual convention in St. Peter’s 
Church, Philadelphia, the Rev. Clarence W. 
Rhoda pastor, May 5 and 6. 

The convention opens with the Service of 
Holy Communion Monday at 2.00 P. M. Rep- 
resentatives of the Church, of institutions, and 
of boards 
tion with the reports: Education, Monday after- 
noon; Missions, Tuesday morning. 

ra S. Fritz, Sec. 


The fifty-first annual convention of the Cen- 
tral Conference of the Synod of the Northwest 
will meet May 13 and 14 in St. Mark’s Church, 
North St. Paul, Minn., the Rev. Christian T. 
Breest pastor. 

Conference opens with the Communion’ Serv- 
ice at 2.00 P. M., May 13. All who desire en- 
tertainment are invited to write the pastor loci 
immediately. A. H. G, Gjevre, Sec. 


WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


The convention of the Women’s Missionary 
Society of the Central Pennsylvania Synod will 
convene in Christ Church, York, Pa., May 13-15. 
Opening session May 13 at 2.00 P. M., Daylight 
Saving Time, with the administration of the 
Holy Communion. 

Margaret M. Diffenbacher, Sec. 


The Women’s Missionary Society of the Iowa 
‘ynod will hold its annual meeting May 5-7 in 
¢. John’s Church, Council Bluffs, Iowa, Ralph 
W. Livers, D.D., pastor. 
Florence Eggers, Sec. 


The pprins meeting of the Women’s Mission- 
ary Society of the Philadelphia District of the 
East eo eania Conference of the Central 
Pennsylvan: Synod will be held Thursday, 
ark’s Church, Conshohocken, 


Mrs. E. W. Huston, Sec. 
The forty-sixth session of the Women’s Mis- 


sionary Society of the Harrisburg District of 
Central Pennsylvania Synod will be held Thurs- 


nA 


and agencies will be heard in connec- 
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WHEN You CHANGE 


' YOUR ADDRESS 


Will you please send a written notice to THE LUTHERAN, 1228 
Spruce Street, Philadelphia, giving the old as well as the new 
address? This service will save THE LUTHERAN many dollars 
since the Post-Office Department now makes a charge of two 
cents for reporting a change of address to the publisher, which 
formerly was done free. Your co-operation will also avoid errors. 


THANK YOU! 


day, May 8, in Salem Church, Oberlin, Pa., the 
Rev. L. K. Young pastor. Sessions at 10.00 
A. M. and 2.00 P. M. Anna R. Leidich, Sec. 


The Middle Tennessee Conference of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Kentucky- 
Tennessee Synod will hold its spring meeting 
May 27 at Crowell Lutheran Church, Shelby- 
ville, Tenn. Sessions at 11.00 A. M. and 2.30 
PM. Mrs. Day B. Werts, Sec. 


OBITUARY 
Anna M. Schmidtkonz 


widow of the late Rev. Adam Schmidtkonz, 
who for many years was pastor of Trinity 
Church, Kingston, N. Y., died at her home in 
Kingston, April 10. She was born March 11, 
1859, in Wheeling, W. Va., the daughter of the 
late Rev. William Berkemeier, who for many 
years was a missionary in New York City and 
founded the Lutheran Immigrant House in that 
city. She was educated in the public schools in 
Mt. Vernon and at St. Matthew’s Academy in 
New York. 

In 1880 she married the Rev. Adam Schmidt- 
konz, who served Trinity Church as pastor for 
thirty-five years, when he retired from the 
active ministry. During their many years as 
residents of Kingston they were held in high 
esteem not only by the members of their con- 
gregation, but by the city at large. With her 
sterling character and high sense of honor, Mrs. 
Schmidtkonz was a splendid example of Chris- 
tian womanhood, and her death came as a 
shock to her host of friends. 

Mrs. Schmidtkonz is survived by five chil- 
dren: Miss Hannah Schmidtkonz of Mt. Holly, 
N. J.; Misses Lina and Sophie Schmidtkonz and 
the Rev. Louis Schmidtkonz of Kingston; and 
William, of San Francisco; two sisters, Mrs. 
George Anger of New York and Mrs. R. Lange 
of San Jacinto, Calif. 

The funeral service was held from her late 
home April 13, with her pastor, the Rev. Frank 
L. Gollnick, officiating. Interment took place 
in Montrepose Cemetery. Bie Tene (re 


RESOLUTIONS 
George E. Hipsley, D.D. 


Whereas, it has pleased our heavenly Father 
to call out of this life March 10, 1941, our be- 
loved pastor for the past thirty-three years, 
George E. Hipsley, D.D., we would express our 
thanks to God for the assurance of everlasting 
life given to those who labor in His vineyard 
and who follow in faith where He has led the 
way. 

We would also as a congregation express our 
deep appreciation of the work done by Dr. 
Hipsley in our midst. His faithful and sincere 
teaching of the Word of God, his devotion to 
our work and his kindly and sympathetic un- 
derstanding of our problems will long be re- 
membered. 5 

Therefore, be it resolved, that this resolution 
be made a permanent part of the records of 
this congregation, a copy be sent to the family, 
and a copy to THe LUTHERAN. 

Tue CHurcH Councit, Memorrat LUTHERAN 

CuurcH, Rock City, N. Y. 
F, A. Halbroder, Sec. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Aberly, D.D., John, from Lutheran Theological 
Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa. to 308 Springs 
Ave., Gettysburg, Pa. 

Boyer, Merle William, from 5800 S. Maryland 
Ave., Chicago, Ill., to Edgewood Lutheran 
Church, 1154 National Road, Wheeling, W. Va. 

Eckert, Frederick J., from 908 West Drive, 
Silver Spring, Md., to 9406 Garwood St., 
Silver Spring, Md. 

Ellenberger, H. W., from Ridgely, Md., to 3201 
Willoughby Road, Parkville, Md. 


Silver-Rim Plates made of permanent 
metal holders with beautiful paper refills. 
The ‘ Smart Set’’ likes them for buffet 
suppers, luncheons, picnics. Welcomed 
by business women—save time and 
labor. Ideal for church and club sup- 
pers—no dishwashing after the party. 


Send $1 for Introductory Box or write 
for circular. Agents make good in- 
come. Sell to friends and neighbors. 


COLLINS CRAFTSMEN INC., Dept.L. 308 S. Smedley St., Phila., Pa. 


IS A UNIQUE CLASSIC 
Our Lutheran book leaders have endorsed 
this new 192-page book and ordered for all 
eur book stores, where you can buy same for 
$1.25 per copy postpaid. 
The author, Charles W. Cell, Riverside, 
Calif., guarantees satisfaction to purchasers 


or his personal refund of your money. 


Gowns for Pulpit andChoir 


Superfrontals, pulpit and lectern 

hangings, bookmarkers, com- 
munion linens, materials cut out. Catalogue 
and samples on request. 


417 Fifth Avenue 
im.Hall inc. New York 


"RGEISSLER INC. 


450 SDH AVE.NEAR [0 ™ ST. NEW YORK 


Hi] Church Furnishin 


| MARBLE-BRASS - SILVER 
fp aN FABRICS + WINDOWS 


S 


Goerner, O. S., from 33 Arthur Ave., Mansfield, 
Ohio, to 203 East Walnut St., Portland, Ind. 

Halinen, Martin, from 355 Wellington St., West 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., Canada, to 312 East 
Freeman Ave., Newberry, Mich. 

Havekost, A. D., from 839 North Market St., 
Wichita, Kan., to c/o of Trinity Lutheran 
Church, Hays, Kan. 

Heim, D.D., G. R., from New Bloomfield, Pa., 
to R. F. D. 2, Box 324, Geeseytown, Holli- 
daysburg, Pa. 

Knies, H. Edgar, from 601 Arden Road, Roanoke, 
Va., to 35 North 18th St., Allentown, Pa. 

Miller, Raymond M., from High St., McDonald, 
Pa., to Valley St., McDonald, Pa. 

Ogan, L. C., from Bluffs, Ill., to 4048 South 
Spring St., St. Louis, Mo. : 
Ortner, Elmer A., from 1108 Duffield St., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., to 316 Jefferson St., Rochester, Pa. 
Schantz, Joseph L., from 118 State St., Harris- 
burg, Pa., to 208 North St., Harrisburg, Pa. 
Schrope, Chaplain Paul W., from Fort George 
G. Meade, Md., to Bowman Field, Louisville, 


Ky. 

Shirey, Fred W., from R. F. D. 1, Springfield, 
Ohio, to R. F. D. 1, New Castle, Ohio. f 
Stirewalt, A. J., from 303 Sanchome, Hyakunin 
Machi, Yodobashi ku, Tokyo, Japan, to 448 


4-Chome, Umbashi, Suginami ku, Tokyo, 
Japan. 
TerVehn, H. C., from 918 Dustin St., Dayton, 


Ohio, to R. F. D. 5, Box 19, Dayton, Ohio. 
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HOW 
Shall I 
SAY IT? 


A New Book 


On Public Speaking 


dy 
ROSS H. STOVER 


IF you are—a minister, a business man, a 
student, or merely a person who hopes to attain 
a more effective public personality—this book 


should be a must on your reading list. 


In “How Shall I Say It?” the author reveals the 
mental, physical and spiritual sources of effective 
speech. To-the-point suggestions deal with such sub- 
jects as Posture, Breathing, Voice, Articulation, 
Gesture, Fervency, Touches of Excellence, Speech 


Formulas. 


As a successful radio and platform speaker, 


preacher and professor of public speaking, Dr. Stover 


Cloth 


Only $1.00 


a 


THE LUTHERAN | 


knows what he is talking about. He is pastor of one 
of the largest Lutheran congregations on the Eastern 
seaboard. For his Lenten services he must use Phila- 
delphia’s Academy of Music, seating over 3,000 per- 
sons. His main Palm Sunday service is held in the 
Philadelphia Convention Hall, seating 15,000. His 
Easter Sunrise Service at Temple Stadium draws 
from 35,000 to 50,000. His knowledge of the art in 
practice he has subjected to the discipline of the class- 


room in his capacity of teacher of this subject. 


“How Shall I Say It?” is a book for both veteran _ 
and beginner speaker—to be kept at hand, referred 


to—always a help. 


/ 


Tlustratee 


The United Lutheran Publication House 
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